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HE convenience of motor transportation is now almost 
(9 universally in demand. In transactions with the numerous 


enterprizes supported by this trade credit is much in evidence. 


The successful dealer must have besides his knowledge of 
mechanism, merchandising ability which will carry him over the 
rough roads of competition. It is well for houses selling him on 
credit to coach and encourage him whenever possible and to know 
his intimate problems. 


Above all should you consider the hazards imposed by nature, 
which, despite the capacity of an individual, may be the cause of 
serious loss to him and to you. Make sure his insurance protection 
covers all contingencies to which his business is subject. 


© 


Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company | 
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The first real home of The Home of ne . 
Four Wall Street—completed in December, 1 


. ] "HE first insurance companies formed in the 


ws United States were small, their capital varying 
y \ Cfrom $150,000 to $250,000. In 1853 the Home was 
SJ organized in New York City with a capital of 
$500,000 double that of any New York company 

then doing business. 

At 4 Wall Street the Home had its first building, 
completed in 1854. Business, however, was begun 
in the Directors’ Room of the Continental Bank. 
Soon outgrowing this, a move was made to 10 Wall 
Street, and a year later to the basement of the St. 
Nicholas Bank. Starting on a firm foundation and 
continuing through the best part of a century, the 
Home bases its panorama of progress on its three 
major tenets—Strength, Reputation and Service. 


1853 1928 
THE HALLMARK, OF INSURANCE 
Seventy Fifth Anniversary Year 
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Important Trade Group Meets July 


AST year at the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Asso- 
Credit Men in 
Kentucky, there func- 
tioned for the first time a newly or- 
ganized trade group known as the 
Stationery, School and Office Equip- 


ciation of 
Louisville, 


ment and Supplies Trade Group, 
Manufacturers’ Division. It was ad- 
mitted that the organizing of the 


group was an important step, and it 
has been so recognized by the Na- 
tional 

Secause 


Association. 
the Annual N. A. C. 
M. Convention was scheduled to be 


held this year in Seattle, it was the 
consensus of opinion in this particu- 
lar industry that the attendance, so 
far as the Convention conference of 
this trade group was concerned, 
would be greatly impaired. There 
were many Credit Managers active 
in the group who would be unable 
to go to Seattle because of the length 
of time the trip would take them 
away from their desks. 

As a result the committee in 
charge, with the assistance of several 
other members, decided to meet in 
Cedar Point, Ohio, July 9.13. 


Meeting the Growing Needs 


ot Business 


To KEEP PACE with the rapid expansion of industry, 


business requires ever greater and more comprehensive 


banking facilities. 


These larger requirements are adequately met by the 


American Exchange Irving Trust Company. The follow- 


ing comments recently were received by our Out-of-Town 


Office: 


“ The service you are giving us is very complete and 
satisfactory. It leaves nothing to be desired.” 


“ The handling of our account with youis andalways 
has been entirely satisfactory.” 


The Out-of-Town Office, a complete banking unit 


devoted solely to serving customers outside of New York 


City,assures prompt and careful attention to details of ser- 


vice and the intelligent handling of transactions. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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9-11 at Sandusky 


A definite program has been ap. § 


ranged, which presents topics of g O 
practical nature, pertinent to the 


One 


credit and collection problems of th >Y th 
manufacturers who are selling stg § th 
tionery, school supplies, and offi § Men 


equipment. Inc., 
“The economic importance of this} Ne 
group cannot be measured merely jg dent 
dollars,” says Group Chairman H.sp stem 
Tablet Corpora. f Ye" 

“Not only are almog ft 


TI 


Eastern 
tion, Albany. 
all of us able to cite specific cases of 
saving many hundreds of dollars} gant 
through discussions and exchange of} effor 


Sanders, 


information on accounts, but the per- 
sonal 


was 
cred |! 
QO 
one 
attré 
stan 
rupt 
spite 
they 


established has af- 


confidence 


contact 
forded a for concerted 
study and action with relation to the | 
most serious and common economic 
problems within our industries. 


Officials Interested 


“The work of this Trade Group 


has been recognized and endorsed by pert 
the officials of some of the largest} they 
companies in the industry, and they T 
have written to me offering their as-§ of 
sistance. won 
“It is earnestly hoped that those} and 
terested who have not already made} gion 
arrangements to attend July 9-11 will f wer 
get in touch immediately with R. Guy c 
Echols, Box 488, Sandusky, O.” none 
A dinner will be tendered to the én 
delegates Tuesday evening, July 108 
by the American Crayon Co., Sar P ooy 
dusky, of which Mr. Echols is Credit} ina 
Manager. wet 
The program is based on sugges I 
tions made by such active credit exec- 
utives as R. P. Atwood, Dennisa} 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham; _ 
A. L. Eckerle, Bobbs-Merrill Go, 
Indianapolis; L. A. Ewerling, L.Ef “S 
Waterman Co., New York; F. Hp mY 
Isaacson, Art Metal Construction = 
Co., Jamestown; H. L. Knapp§ - 
Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron; = 
Frank Stumpf, Boss Manufacturing § 
Co., New York; G. C. Wilcox, Wei} b 


Manufacturing Co., Monroe, Mich; 
S. H. Winslow, Eaton, Crane & Pike } 
Co., Pittsfield. = 

Subjects for discussion include: B 
The Budget System in the Credit at 
Department; Education for Custom} the 
ers; and Competitive Condition} lea 
Affecting Credit. 





<= 





Each delegate will be asked to cot § fo} 
tribute anonymously his own expett Bde 
ence as to bad debts for the past WB iy 
years. This will furnish a valuable ai 


study of the bad debt loss problem. 
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One Out of 117 Wanted to 
NE of the most difficult fraudu- 


Prosecute 
O bankruptcies ever handled 


by the Credit Protection Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men was the case of I. G. Weinstein, 
Inc. a women’s apparel concern in 
New York City, in which the presi- 
dent of the firm, Isadore G. Wein- 
stein, was recently sentenced to a 
year and a day in the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 


lent 


The difficulty facing the credit or- 
ganization’s representatives in their 
efforts to bring Weinstein to justice 
was the unwillingness of defrauded 
creditors to assist in the prosecution. 

Of 117 interested creditors, only 
one wanted to prosecute; the others, 
attracted by the prospect of a sub- 
stantial settlement from the bank- 
rupt, favored dropping the case in 
spite of the fact that in doing so 
they might well pave the way for the 
perpetration of other frauds in which 
they might be caught again. 

The concern was regarded as one 
of the foremost manufacturers of 
women’s apparel in New York City, 
and its failure in. August, 1927, occa- 
sioned great surprise. The liabilities 
were $80,000. 

Credit Protection Department rep- 
resentatives traced scores of checks, 
drawn by the bankrupt, through 
many banks in many parts of the 
country. It was brought out in court 
that the proceeds of these checks 
went into Weinstein’s possession. 

It was found that Weinstein, for 
several months prior to the perpetra- 
tion of the failure, had gradually in- 
creased his purchases by pyramiding 
credit. It was revealed in court by 
investigators for the Credit Protec- 
tion Department that garments of 
his concern’s manufacture were sold 
in large quantities at greatly reduced 
prices and that the proceeds were 
placed in a private account main- 
tained by Weinstein. 

As a result of the evidence gath- 
ered against Weinstein, creditors are 
now contemplating various civil 
actions against him, looking toward 
the return of the loot when he is re- 
leased from prison. 

His sentence to the Penitentiary 
followed his plea of guilty after the 
defeat of his attempt to escape pun- 
ishment ‘by offering to make compro- 
mise settlements with creditors. 
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Vol. » 
S \\ bd & Department of the National 
ool ee | Association of Credit Men 
CASE Persons CONVICTED CHARGE SENTENCE 
} 
Martin A. Simon M. A. Simon Concealment assets $25.00 Fine 
Iselin, N. J. 
(Dept. Store) 
Sam Fligel Sam Fligel Concealing assets Fined $750 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
(Gen’l mdse.) 
Jacob Kotzen, tdg. as Jacob Kotzen Conspiracy to conceal assets 1 yr. 1 day suspended 
Beacon Suspender Co. Samuel Brenner Conspiracy to conceal assets Disbarred from Federal Court 
Boston, Mass. practice 
( Suspenders ) Adolph Hubbard Conspiracy to conceal assets 2 Mos., sentence suspended, dis- ¢ 
barred from Federal Court prac- E. S 
tice | 
a Se en ' ficul 
Buckeye Tube & Steel H. E. Latshaw Vio. Sec. 215, Misuse of mails 4 yrs. Atlanta Penitentiary elem 
Works, Inc. ; 
Toledo, Ohio it 1 
(Metal forgings) have 
my 
Akron Sporting Goods H. Lovett Vio: See; 215; 0. S.C. C 19 Mos. Atlanta Federal Peniten- othe 
Store tiary 
Akron, Ohio It 
(Sport goods) solv 
ticu 
Bradley, Merriam & Israel Shomer and Vio. Sec. 1628 Postal Laws $500.00 Fine ‘ | 
Smith Irving Chernow Vio. Sec. 1628 Postal Laws $500.00 Fine . 
Omaha, Nebr. cau 
(Gen’l mdse.) met 
. a ‘ wel 
R. N. Schrager Co. Rudy Schrager and Sec. 29B. Concealment 1 yr. 1 day Leavensworth Peniten- 71 
Chicago, Il. tiary ; 
(Jewelry) Dan Schrager Sec. 29B. Concealment 1 yr. 1 day Leavensworth Peniten- It 
tiary Yo 
at 
Main Furniture Co. Geo. C. Main Vio. Sec. 215 Sentence deferred act 
Detroit, Mich. 7 
(Furniture) sig 
bec 
Max Berger Max Berger Vio. Sec. 215 $100.00 Fine cor 
Chicago, II. ent 
(Retail shoes) 
to 
Michaelson Bros. Michael Michaelson Use of mails to defraud Six months’ imprisonment County ex’ 
Denver, Colo. jail—Fine, $500. ap 
(Dept. Store) co 
ex 
se 
gv} 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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Alfred E. Smith— 


Business Executive 


POLITICAL opponent re- 
A cently paid this eloquent 

tribute to Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York: 

“If I had a problem of special dif- 
ficulty, both in its facts and in its 
elements of right and wrong, and if 
it meant a lot to me personally to 
have it solved, I would rather take 
my chances with Smith than any 
other man in public life.” 

It is Smith, the straight thinker and 
solver of problems, who is of par- 
ticular interest from the viewpoint 
of the business and credit man, be- 
cause his transcendent executive 
methods are applicable to business as 
well as government. 

The journey of Alfred E. Smith 
from the old Fourth Ward of New 
York City to the Executive Chamber 
at Albany is an epic of American 
achievement. This achievement is 
significant especially to business men, 
because he does not attribute his ac- 
complishments to any particular tal- 
ents, governmental or political, but 
to profound study of business and 
executive principles and their intense 
application to every problem that has 
confronted him. 

Before describing the business and 
executive principles used and ob- 
served by Smith, it is appropriate to 
give a few fundamentals of his back- 
ground and personality. And espe- 
cially should the credit manager be 
interested in Smith’s valuation of 


By Chester H. McCall 


the National Association of Credit 
Men and its work. 

He wholeheartedly commends the 
work of the National Association of 
Credit Men in helping to maintain 
equilibrium in this Nation’s business 
by promoting sound credit methods. 
He believes that well-managed asso- 
ciations are fertile fields for the train- 
ing of future leaders. One of the 
greatest benefits of any such asso- 
ciation is to bring business into closer 
contact with legislative work. Smith 
has always stressed the great impor- 
tance of the Legislature as the back- 
bone of business and government, 
originating, considering and passing 
the laws which the Executive must 
enforce and which are the guiding 
principles of business operation and 
organization. 


Value of N.A.C.M. 


He asserts that business interests, 
large and small, should value highly 
the influence which the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has brought 
to bear upon National and state legis- 
lation, including such measures as 
the Federal Reserve Act, the National 
Bankruptcy Act and the Bulk Sales 
Laws. He is convinced that the Na- 
tional Association performs a distinct 
public service in creating legislative 
interest and consideration through its 
well-informed committees and chan- 
nels of publicity. 

The Governor’s mention of legis- 


lation led me to ask him if he had 
ever studied law. 

“T have never studied it in a law 
school ;” he replied, “but for twelve 
years in the State Legislature I stud- 
ied the making of laws—analyzed 
them from their inception, through 
their adolescence and finally to ma- 
turity in the statutes. The legislature 
is the factory where laws are made; 
and only by a complete understand- 
ing of the materials and processes 
entering into the making of a law 
can anyone hope to understand it 
thoroughly. Legislative influence of 
the right kind is an energizing force. 
I have observed a fundamental weak- 
ness in the people’s lack of legisla- 
tive education and understanding.” 

The statesmen and leaders of our 
country have always emphasized with 
pride the importance of certain edu- 
cational influences in their lives. 
Governor Smith is no exception. 
With deep feeling he told me of his 
experience at the three great schools 
that he had been privileged to attend. 

He referred to his twelve years in 
the school of the State Legislature; 
the intensive university course of the 
New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1915, and the college of 
meeting and understanding human 
beings. 

It is not alone an experience to 
meet Alfred E. Smith—it is an ad- 
venture that can never be forgotten. 
The very first quality of his char- 
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acter that catches the admiration is 
sincerity. His first word as I shook 
hands with him was “Hello !”—gruff 
but sincere. He looked much taller 
than his five feet seven or eight 
inches as he sat at his desk concen- 
trating on a letter that demanded his 
attention before he could talk with 
me 

His eyes are a light blue and each 
time he stresses a point they narrow 
the slightest bit. His voice is strong 
and certain and carries a touch of 
harshness. In speaking, he has a 
peculiar trick of emphasizing the key 
word or phrase of every sentence. 
As I recall my conversation with him 
there are important 
words, usually the subject and verb, 
of each statement that stand out like 
bold-faced type on a printed page. 
The entire assertion is easily remem- 
bered from the vivid mental silhou- 
ette of these anchor words. 

3ut the one personal singularity 
of Governor Smith that I shall 
member longest is his dynamic ges- 
tures. They are decisive and force- 
ful, starting from wherever his hand 
may be and describing arcs, slicing 
the air with chops and angles, follow- 
ing through with a closed fist and 
yet keeping in timely rhythm with 
what he is saying. It is almost as if 
he is taking an idea out of his mouth 
and handing it to you in his out- 
stretched hands. You get what Al 
Smith means, make no mistake about 
that ! 

As I came away from my talk with 
him, the only regret I had was that 
I did not ask him what brand of 
cigar he seemed to be enjoying with 
such deep satisfaction. I considered 
the assets of his personality—sincer- 
ity, kindliness, intellectual sharpness, 
charm, humility and a bold honesty 
in every opinion expressed. But the 
insistent, recurring question in my 
mind was: 


one or two 


re- 


“Supposing Al Smith had been 
born in the backwoods of Kentucky 
and reared on the Illinois frontier, 
and supposing Abraham Lincoln had 
been born and reared in the squalor 
of New York’s Lower East Side?” 

Conjectures can be the only an- 
swers to such a question, but from 
this comparative appraisal springs 
the realization that one of the domi- 
nant qualities in both Smith and Lin- 
coln is their faculty for expressive 
simplicity. 

The simplicity of Lincoln and 
Smith is an art, the art of stripping 





a problem or term of its subtleties 
and complexities until facts stand out 
naked of adornment. Smith’s state- 
ments are metal clear through, there 
are no frills or abstruseness to hide 
their cores of truth. 


Simple Financial Statements 


Governor Smith’s yearly report to 
the people of the State on its finan- 
cial condition is a masterpiece of 
simplicity and expressiveness. The 
introductory paragraph of his finan- 
cial statement of June 8, 1928, is as 
follows: 

“The purpose of this statement is 
to make a direct report to the people 
of the State giving in detail the story 
of the appropriation of public money 
for the support of the government. 
Financial reports of the operation of 
government in the form usually pre- 
pared by accountants are not under- 
standable to the average citizen. For 
that reason I attempt to put the re- 
port in such form and language as 
to make it easy to see what becomes 
of the money of our tax payers.” 

He then proceeds to deal with state 
bonds and he does his job in such 
a way that the man on the street 
can understand. He uses exactly 
ninety-three words and five sets of 
figures to paint a concrete picture of 
the State's position relative to its 
bond issues. No complications! 
\Vhen he writes of sinking funds he 
realizes that the average person does 
not understand the meaning of a 
sinking fund, so he parenthesizes an 
explanation : 

fund is 
the bank 
Annual deposits 
made to this fund from the receipt of 
taxes will meet all the bonds at their 
maturity.” 


“Money in the sinking 
equivalent to money in 
drawing interest. 


Before he went to Albany as Gov- 
ernor, Smith had for many years ad- 
mired the simplified financial state- 
ment of a New York bank that pub- 
lished its balance sheet regularly in 
the theater programs. Realizing 





title 


HE of last 

month’s article in this 
Credit Monthly series by 
Mr. McCall was “Herbert 
Hoover and Credit.” 
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that anyone who understood a sho, 
could understand this simple state. 
ment, Governor Smith used a similg 
method in making his yearly repog 
to the people of the State. Even 
business man can greatly profit by 
emulating Smith’s methods of sim. 
plicity. 

Alfred E. Smith as chief executive 
ot New York State has administered 
the affairs of one of the largest ang 
most complex business institutions jp 
our country. Expenditures for the 
past year exceeded two hundred and 
forty million dollars! No corporation 


in America has such a diversification § 


of interests as the management of 
hospitals, prisons and various other 
State institutions, the construction 
and maintenance of highways, tum 
nels and bridges, the administration 
of banking, insurance, and civil sery 
ice, the relations to an intricate trang 
portation system and the direction 
and control of taxation, public work§, 
education, health and the many staté 
departments. 


Concentration of Bureaus 


Governor Smith has met the mut 
titudinous problems with rare judg 
ment and ability, and it is largely 
through his efforts that two hundred 
spending agencies have been te 
grouped into eighteen, and that the 
State Government is paying higher 
service dividends than ever before. 

It is of paramount importance to 
consider the man and his capabilities, 
and distinguish the qualities and at- 
tributes that have lifted this executive 


to his niche of achievement. The 
principles and methods may le 
adopted and successfully used by 


every business man in administering 
his own problems. There is a con- 
crete dollar-and-cents value in such 
a consideration. 

First, to what factors, practiced 
every day in the year, does he owe in 
a large part his success? 

His ready answer to my question 
was: “Hard work and throughness. 
Many people are familiar with the 
first, fewer with the second. A great 
deal of hard work is unproductive 
because it isn’t thorough. The fa 
miliar phrase, ‘That’s good enough, 
is the bane of successful accomplish- 
ment.” Smith’s opinions are always 
valuable because he never gives them 
until he is certain, until he has com- 
sidered them thoroughly. 

Realizing that every credit exect 
tive would be intensely interested t0 
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This shows how Alfred E. Smith looked about the time 


know Alfred E. Smith’s interpreta- 
tion of executive methods and prin- 
ciples, I put the question to him, 
“Can you give me an idea of the 
methods you use in attacking a prob- 
lem and arriving at a conclusion?” 

“It is doubtful,” he replied, “if 
any man can estimate the workings 
of his own mind, but at that he may 
be conscious of a definite method. 
Because of peculiarities in training 
and temperament a man can’t always 
use the same methods applied by an- 
other man. I believe in the doctrine 
of being specific and concrete. Every 
problem should first be reduced to 
its least common denominator. In 
other words, get at the core—it is 
usually the trimmings that baffle and 
muddle. We can never have straight 
thinking until we have a specific dif- 
ficulty to think about. Most people 
worry too much about generalities 
and background. Maximum effi- 
ciency in solving a multitude of prob- 
lems can be attained only by attack- 
ing a specific proposition and letting 


XUM 


he was an executive in private business. 


it lead you to the generalities that 
are necessary to its proper solution.” 


Fifty Per Cent. Fight 


Governor Smith believes that ex- 
ecutive ability is fifty per cent. fight 
and fifty per cent. ability and train- 
ing, and that an executive must be a 
specialist in selecting men and dele- 
gating responsibility. Out of his own 
experience as a business man, he gave 
this illustration of the delegation of 
responsibility : 

During the brief period that he was 
out. of office, while connected with 
the United States Trucking Corpora- 
tion of New York, he called to see 
the president of a well known cor- 
poration. Smith was at once im- 
pressed by the clean desk upon which 
he saw only a pencil and pad. At the 
first opportunity he commented to the 
president upon the lack of any work- 
ing material before him. The cor- 
poration executive indicated to his 
caller a “long string of two dozen 


buttons” on his desk, saying, “These 
are what I work with. Each buzzer 
brings an expert in his particular line. 
My job is cohesion—to know the 
right button to press, and when to 
press it, and to be sure I have the 
right man to answer the button.” 


No Red Tape 


As soon as Smith had explained 
his purpose, down went the execu- 
tive’s finger on a button, and in a 
few moments a competent man to 
take care of that particular problem 
appeared. When he had Smith out- 
side the chief’s office, the summoned 
expert confessed that he couldn’t 
handle the problem personally, but 
that a certain man in his department 
could take care of it. Before the 
Governor had received his answer, 
he had seen two more men and the 
last one handled the situation with 
amazing dexterity. 

“No red tape there,’ Smith com- 

(Continued on page 23) 






































A Western Convention 


Features Enjoyed by Delegates at Seattle 


HE Thirty- 

third An- 
nual Convention 
of the National 
Association of 
Credit Men 
“passed into his- 
tory” shortly 
after noon Fri- 
day, June 15, 
1928, and the 
Crepir MontH- 
LY correspond- 





ent, somewhat 
Sec. John A. Benne 
of Seattle A. C. M. exhausted, 
“takes pen in 


hand” to describe briefly the first con- 
vention held on the Pacific Coast 
since 1921. 

In general the program announced 
in the April Creprr MonTHLY was 
adhered to, with a few additional fea- 
tures and a generous entertainment 
program put on by the Seattle credit 
fraternity. 

Prizes, offered by the Minneapolis 
delegation, for prompt attendance at 
Convention sessions, served to start 
each session with zest. 

General Chairman John J. Hayes, 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., was 
ably assisted by Vice-Chairmen O. L. 
Woods, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
and W. S. Gruger, Imperial Candy 
Co., and by the sub-committees, 
whose chairmen were (Entertain- 
ment) A. P. Hull, First National 
Bank; (Automobile) Charles F. 
Wick, F. S. Lang Co.; (Ladies’) 
Mrs. O. L. Woods; (Transportation ) 
A. O. Larsen, Seattle Cap Mfg. Co.; 
(Reception) Rex L. Alexander, 
Olympic Steel Co.; (Publicity) J. 
K. Jameson, Lowman & Hanford 
Co.; (Speakers) C. P. King, A. M. 
Castle & Co.; (Halls & Decorations) 
P. R. Bergman, Black Mfg. Co.; 
(Finance & Budget) Ralph Stacy, 
Vice-Pres., Dexter Horton National 
Bank; (Hotels) J. A. Taylor, The 
Charles H. Lilly Co. 

John A. Bennett, Secretary of the 
Seattle Association of Credit Men, 
appeared to be an active member of 
all committees, and the Convention 
Director was B. B. Tregoe, Western 
Division Manager of the N. A. C. M. 


By C. M. Grapevine 


William H. Preston, first president 
of the Association, called the Con- 
vention to order and indulged in some 
interesting Association reminiscences, 
as did also J. W. Spangler, President 
of the Seattle National Bank. The 
words of greeting from the Seattle 
Credit Association officers and offi- 
cials representing the municipality 
were responded to by Vice-President 
J. H. Scales of Louisville, Vice- 
President J. F. Wood of Richmond, 
and Past President F. B. McComas 
of Los Angeles. 

President George J. Gruen of 
Cincinnati, in the chair, introduced 
the guests on the platform, and for- 
mer Executive Manager J. H. Tre- 
goe introduced Executive Manager 
Stephen I. Miller, who addressed the 
Convention largely on the need of 
adequate education for business. 


Foreign Trade 


P. M. Haight, Treasurer, Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., New 
York, and W. S. Swingle, Director 
of the Foreign Credit Department 
of the N. A. C. M., were the speak- 
ers during the World Trade Period 
of the Convention on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

At the World Trade Luncheon held 
in co-operation with the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, J. W. Spang- 
ler presided, and Charles Donnelly, 
President of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, made an address. 

The Foreign Trade Forum was ad- 
dressed by J. T. Donohue, Continen- 
tal National Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago; Professor M. M. Skinner, 
University of Washington on “Chi- 
nese Commercial and Economic 
Conditions’; T. J. Whearty, Na- 
tional Carbon Co., New York, on 
“Effective Foreign Credit Checking” ; 
and W. S. Swingle. 


Credit Protection Fund 


Enthusiasm for the continuation 
of the work of the Credit Protection 
Department was expressed at the 
Credit Protection Period. It was de- 
cided to replenish the $1,500,000 
Fund which is being used for Credit 
Protection work, and of which about 
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two-thirds has now been expended | 


The speakers on this subject were 
William Fraser, J. P. Stevens & Co, 
New York; Maxwell S. Mattuck, Dj. 
rector-Counsel, Eastern Division, 
Credit Protection Department and 
John E. Byrne, Director-Counsel, 
Central Division; B. B. Tregoe, 
Western Division Manager ; and Pas 
President W. H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co., New York. 

The meetings of Trade Groups 
created, as usual, a great deal of in- 


terest and brought forth the study of [ 


business conditions as seen by Credit 
Managers in the various industries 
represented. This trade group sur- 
vey was summarized for the Conven- 
tion and for the Crepir Monruty 
by Dr. Frank A. Fall. 


“Semi-Business” and Canada 


A Semi-Business Session was held 
on, Tuesday afternoon. Professor 
Edmund S. Meaney, University of 
Washington, made an.address; the 
Seattle Glee Club furnished music; 
and a spirited debate on the subject 
“My Home Town” was staged, 
wherein were heard the champions 
of the cities of Denver, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, Spokane and Tacoma (winner). 

Wednesday was devoted to an all- 
day trip to Victoria, B. C., which 
turned out to be one of the most at- 
tractive entertainment features ever 
offered by a local Association to 4 
N. A. C. M. gathering. 

At the Thursday morning ses 
sion Grange W. Holt, Manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Vancouver, representative of the 


Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso } 


ciation, Ltd., addressed the Conven- 
tion on “Banking and Credits.” 


Credit Interchange 


E. Pilsbury, B. Rosenberg & Sons, 
New Orleans, spoke on the work of 
the Credit Interchange Department; 
H. W. Clausen, C. D. Osborn Co, 
Chicago, took for his subject “The 
Past, Present, and Future of Inter 
change”; J. E. Black, Curlee Cloth 
ing Co., St. Louis, told “Why I Use 

(Continued on page 17) 
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President Gruen’s Report 


HE office of President of 

this influential organization is 

one of great distinction, and 

as such it carries with it large re- 

sponsibilities. In accepting the presi- 

dency, I expected and desired to give 

freely of my time and thought to 

the further development of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

| have enjoyed visting the offices 
and addressing the various local as- 
sociations. Everywhere I went I was 
received enthusiastically and the at- 
tendance at meetings was good. I 
would have been pleased to have 
called on twice the number of asso- 
ciations. 

1 have a feeling that because I did 
not accept all invitations, many local 
associations believe they were slighted 
or that I was indifferent to their cor- 
dial invitations to visit with them. 
But to have done so would have been 
a physical impossibility. 

To give you an idea of the time I 
expended in Association work: Every 
month from June on I was traveling 
at least ten days each month, either 
addressing local associations or at- 
tending committee meetings. In ad- 
dition to the traveling, I kept in con- 
stant touch with the divisional offices 
and with the various staff heads of 
the National, and practically every 
month I wrote special letters to the 
145 locals. 

In addition I received hundreds of 
letters from locals telling me of their 
problems, which required special 
thought and frequently the exchange 
of many letters with staff heads un- 
til we could render the requested as- 
sistance. The correspondence was 
extremely heavy and it required 
practically the entire time of one 
stenographer. During the year my 
Association correspondence was at 
least three times as large as the corre- 
spondence I handled for my com- 
pany. 

All this is said not to boast of the 
work done, nor to claim any special 
credit for anything accomplished, nor 
as an apology, but rather as an ex- 
planation to those associations whose 
kind invitations to visit them I could 
not accept. 

_I am pleased to say that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has 
been fostering and developing those 
ideals and ethical principles for which 


XUM 


we were organized, and has not been 
straying afield into activities that are 
not the function of the Association. 
It has held true to its purposes; and 
[ believe that this is the prime rea- 
son for our growth in strength, im- 
portance and prestige. 

Business and society today are 
crowded with clubs and associations, 
many of them attempting to work 
out problems they know little or noth- 
ing about. A good many of these 
touch upon subjects of credit and 
finance, but that is all they do—touch 


upon them. Those groups that spe- 
cialize and develop the particular 
work they are qualified to study and 
to develop will last, but those that 
wander into foreign fields will soon 
fade out. 

So again I say that I attribute a 
great deal of our success to holding 
to our work. And here I would like 
to give the major credit for this 
course to our dear friend and former 
Executive Manager, J. Harry Tre- 
goe. As you all know, he desired to 
take up some specialized work, so 
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with regret we were obliged to seek 
a new leader. I had the opportu- 
nity and good fortune of working 
with Mr. Tregoe for years and I look 
back upon the experience with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

The change in executive managers 
took place November 1, 1927, giv- 
ing me the unusual distinction of 
working with two fine men, both in- 
tense workers, students with brilliant 
minds, and loyal to the Association. 
Their every act has been to develop 
its prestige and power for good in 
the business world, yet their methods 
are quite different. However, it is 
my positive feeling that our Associa- 
tion will be developed to still greater 
importance and value to business un- 
der the guidance of Dr. Stephen I. 
Miller. 

I will not attempt to give a survey 
of the work of our service depart- 
ments, but I desire to say a few 
words briefly on some of them: 


Credit Protection. This depart- 
ment is still functioning splendidly 
and doing a fine job of policing. 
The work must and will be contin- 
ued. You will be pleased with the 
report of this department. 


Credit Interchange. The member- 
ship and bureaus have been steadily 
increasing in size. Their work is of 
great value to credit managers, and 
when they all realize the help this 
department renders in credit risks, 
its growth and influence will be tre- 
mendous. It has the possibility of 
greatly developing sales and reduc- 
ing bad debts, and of decreasing to a 
large extent the number of crooked 
failures. 


Trade Groups. In the past year 
intensive study and investigation have 
been devoted to trade group devel- 
opment in connection with the Inter- 
change Bureaus Department. These 
studies have conclusively proved 
that we are best qualified to render 


the service desired by special trades - 


and industries. At the same time it 
adds a fine service to all users of the 
Interchange and likewise increases 
membership. 

Adjustment Bureaus. Most all 
credit managers who have studied this 
department’s work have come to the 
conclusion that broader control of 
the bureaus by the National is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that recognition 
of bureaus should be withdrawn by 
the National in cases where the bu- 
reaus do not have sufficient income 
to support an efficient manager. 


Legislation. The Legislative Com- 
mittees have done splendid work in 
local, state and National legislative 
bodies. These committees act as a 
defensive arm against radical legisla- 
tion that might be proposed. Our 
Association’s history is filled with 
legislative accomplishments of ines- 
timable value to trade. Without this 
legislation, our country’s growth 
would have been much slower and in- 
secure. Such measures as the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act, Bulk Sales 
Act, Bad Check Laws, Federal Re- 
serve Act, tax measures and many 
others have been enacted largely 
through the support given by the As- 
sociation. 


Credit Monthly. This is your own 
official organ treating your own 
problems. I read it regularly, and 
recommend it to you. If you believe 
that certain kinds of articles should 
not be in our magazine, write the ed- 
itor why you think so. If you par- 
ticularly like some of the articles in 
it, write and tell the editor. The 
Crepit Montuty, I believe, ranks 
higher today than it ever has, and I 


congratulate its editor on the maga- 
zine’s improvement. 


Educational. Because of lack of 
funds and personnel, this department 
has not developed as fast as most of 
us desired. You will be glad to learn 
that material progress has been made 
in the past few months, and I predict 
that this work will expand rapidly in 
the next twelve months. 


Finances. Nearly all the local as- 
sociations as well as the National 
have difficulty in financing their op- 
erations. This dates back to the 
early history of the Association, and 
it is not due to poor management, 
but rather to having attempted to do 
too much for the small dues collected. 
The associations have been affected 
by increased overhead in the same 
manner as your businesses have been 
affected, but their income has re- 
mained the same. Only lately have 
increased dues been voted by a few 
associations, but in most cases they 
have been too modest in their in- 
creases. This limits the value of the 
service that can be given to members. 


Membership. This naturally af- 
fects income. I feel it is not the cost 
of membership that keeps firms out, 
but rather the lack of knowledge of 
the value of the Association to busi- 
ness. Time does not allow me to 
dwell upon this subject, but I urge 
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you to sell your Association’s sery. 
ices as extensively as possible to 
present members as well as to pros. 
pective members. 

There are other important phases 
of our activities by special commit. 
tees and our staff that I would like 
to touch upon, but these will be han- 
dled by others in thé course of the 
convention. 

In closing I desire to express my 
sincere appreciation for the cordial- 
ity and co-operation of the members 
in general, and of the officers and 
directors of the local associations. 

You have my assurance that the 
three Divisional Offices are efficiently 
and capably managed, and that the 
managers, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Moran 
and Mr. Tregoe, have been faithful 
to their obligations. 

The various staff heads of the Na- 
tional are taking a keen interest in 
their work. I want you to know that 
they have been most co-operative in 
their efforts to assist me, for which 
I thank them most heartily. 

Dr. Miller has taken hold wonder- 
fully, and has shown that he has a 
ready grasp of the Association's 
needs and problems. He is esteemed 
by all those who have come in con- 
tact with him. I wish him every suc- 
cess, 

The officers and directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
promised me every assistance in my 
administration. With very few ex- 
ceptions, they have done effective 
work and have been generous with 
their time and effort. For myself 
and in behalf of tne membership I 
say, “Many Thanks.” 

It has been a decided pleasure w 
serve you as president, and my only 
hope is that I have 1eally assisted you 
in carrying on this great work. 






Canadian Credit Men 
HE Canadian Credit Men's 
Trust Association, Ltd., will 
hold its Convention this year at the | 
Halifax Hotel, Halifax, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, July 9, 10, 
and 11, and at the Admiral Beatty 
Hotel, Saint John, New Brunswick, 
on Thursday and Friday, July 12 
and 13. 

The President of the Association, 
T. E. Howard, Director and Secre- 
tary of Gaults, Ltd., Winnepeg, will 
preside, and reports will be rendered 
by General Manager Henry Detchon, 
and by the heads of various commit- 
tees. 
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Report of Stephen I. Miller 


T the conclusion of our fis- 
A cal year, April 30, 1 have 

completed six months as 
Executive Manager. I will not at- 
tempt in this report to give a de- 
tailed account of activities in every 
Association department. That infor- 
mation is contained in the depart- 
mental reports, and many activities 
of the year are presented by Presi- 
dent Gruen in his report. 

Treasurership. On November 22 
the Budget Committee met in New 
York and asked me to serve as treas- 
urer of the Association. For the 
time being I welcomed this responsi- 
bility because my understanding of 
the Association would be greatly in- 
creased by knowledge of its financial 
affairs. Much of my attention must 
be given to budget and finance. 

Travel. In order to become ac- 
quainted with the National Associa- 
tion through personal contact with 
local associations, I have been trav- 
eling a great deal, having visited 
nearly 60 associations and attended 
several state conferences. My trips 
to date have covered associations in 
the Eastern and Central Divisions. 
In the fall I shall go into the Western 
Division. 

Staff. Through readjustments in 
the National office, we are gradually 
releasing the staff men for more ex- 
tensive work in the field. 

Constitution. Acting upon author- 
ity granted at the Louisville conven- 
tion, the officers and directors meet- 
ing at Chicago last September in- 
structed the Executive Manager to 
appoint a Constitution Revision Com- 
mittee in each of the three divisions 
in order that the draft of a revised 
constitution might be prepared. 

It was felt that best results could 
be accomplished by submitting defi- 
nite recommendations to the divi- 
sional committees for approval. A 
conference was held in New York 
early in January, at which the divi- 
sional managers in the Eastern and 
Central Divisions, the Association’s 
counsel and the chairman of the East- 
ern Division unit of the Constitution 
Revision Committee spent several 
days preparing a draft. The work 
will be continued and the first draft 
will soon be ready for presentation 
to the committees. 

Committee Standardization. In the 
near future it is planned to facili- 


tate the work of the Association’s 
committees by standardizing their ac- 
tivities insofar as it is deemed prac- 
ticable to do so. To this end a com- 
prehensive manual of committee 
schedule and procedure will be pre- 
pared for their guidance. 

The manual will contain recom- 
mendations and suggestions which 
have proved effective in committee 
work, and will be designed to give 
all possible assistance in every de- 
partment of committee activity, 

Credit Protection. The National 
officers and directors, at their St. 
Louis meeting in February, appointed 
a committee to make plans for the 
renewal of the Credit Protection 
Fund. The committee has met once, 
in New York, and will meet again 
here in Seattle. At the first meeting, 
an enlightening and helpful discus- 
sion was held. The committee did 
not adopt a plan to be followed in 
raising new funds, feeling that this 
matter could well be deferred until 





CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 
Securities 
*Accounts Receivable 


Inventories 
Other Working Assets . 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable 
Reserve for Unbilled Expenses 
Reserve for Trust Funds .... 


OPERATING RESERVES 


Bureau Equipment 





*This item is largely unpaid per capita dues. As a change in membership files and_ billing 
procedure is to be undertaken immediately following the convention no effort was made to 


estimate the probable loss on this item. 


BALANCE SHEET, N. A. C. M. 
MAY 1, 1928 


Funds of the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 
Funds of the Credit Protection Department 
Furniture and Fixtures Less Depreciation 


Reserve for Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau Assets 
Reserve for Credit Protection Department Assets... 
Reserve for Local Bureau Equities in Central Credit Interchange 


Net WortH oF NATIONAL ASSN. OF CREDIT MEN........----eeee0> 102,490.75 


a later meeting inasmuch as the cam- 
paign would not be launched for per- 
haps another year. 

The Executive Manager was em- 
powered to confer with several pro- 
fessional money-raising organizations 
and to proceed with a publicity and 
educational campaign which will pre- 
pare the ground for the new cam- 
paign. 

Adjustment Bureaus Department. 
Steady progress is being made in this 
department. The Association is 
planning to increase its effectiveness, 
and preparations are under way to 
strengthen even more this valuable 
service to credit executives. 

Credit Interchange Bureaus De- 
partment. The Interchange System 
has grown during the past year, and 
is assuming an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. Developments within the 
organization, particularly in credit 


$16,022.82 
14,987.50 
47,004.09 
7,446.28 
1,401.76 $86,862.45 


4,588.90 $6,698.41 


3,779.00 


$679,357.51 





The accompanying statement is taken from the records of the Association 


prior to completion of the annual audit. > th 
It will be seen from this statement that although the Association 


it is correct. 


We have every reason to believe that 


is in a fairly good financial condition, the accounts receivable are too large. The 
cost of National activities and services of the Association amount to several 


hundred thousand dollars each year. 
amount received in per capita dues. 


cut to the lowest possible figure consistent with most effective operation. 


The foundation for all of the work is the 
Budgets for the current year have been 


It is 


only through the prompt payment of all per capita dues that the most effective 
work of the Association can be carried on. 


STEPHEN I. MIuLer, TREASURER. 


ee 
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group work, are strengthening its po- 
sition not only as the center of the 
Association's activities, but 

an increasingly valuable 
members. 


also as 


service to 

I am especially interested in the 
proposed conference of officials of 
Western Division associations oper- 
ating interchange bureaus with rep- 
reseitatives of the Interchange Bu- 
reau Department. 

Trade Groups. This department 
has my deep interest; its possibilities 
are tremendous. We have endeav- 
ored to bring about standardization 
of organization and of work of the 
men in the field. Excellent progress 
has been made in the past year. 

Credit Education. 1 would like to 
see the number of local chapters of 
the National Institute of Credit in- 


creased—doubled, if possible, by 


I, 


MILLER 





1929. The director of the depart- 
ment has begun to get out into the 
field, to visit local chapters and to 
organize new groups. 

We have a commit- 
tee in the New York office, composed 
of several staff members, which re- 
vises our publications, keeps them up 
to date and weeds out those which 
have grown obsolete. Consideration 
is given by the committee to the 
Credit Diary and Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws, the Executive Man- 
agers Monthly Letter, Special Bul- 
letins, and other literature of the 
Association. The publications of the 
organization are being handled as 
economically as possible, and at the 
same time the committee is striving 
to improve their effectiveness and 
value. 


Credit Monthly. 


Publications. 


Within the next 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


30 or 60 days we will have a field 
man giving full time to soliciting aq- 
vertisements for the CReprr 
MontTuiy. I believe that in twelye 
months after the field man_ begins 
work, several pages will be added to 
our official journal. 


I feel that this undertaking will 
pay for itself in the first year, leay. 
ing us in a stronger financial posj- 
tion next year. We earnestly urge 
co-operation on the part of Associa- 
tion members in the form of letters 
cominenting upon advertising or con- 
tents of the magazine. 


Foreign Credits. The Foreign 
Credit machinery set up in the Na- 
tional office at New York, supple- 
mented by the department in the San 
Francisco office, for the clearance of 
foreign credit reports, constitutes a 
valuable service to exporters. The 
department is accomplishing splen- 
did things. 


Public Relations Department. It 
is interesting to note the many news- 
paper and magazine clippings which 
come in to the Association. They 
are taken from publications all over 
the United States, and indicate that 
the Association is being brought to 
the attention of a big majority of the 


Nation’s newspaper and magazine 
readers. 
Secretary-Managers. Whenever 


possible, we are inviting newly ap- 
pointed secretary-managers of local 
associations to the National office, in 
order to acquaint them with the man- 
ner in which the various departments 
are conducted and to have them meet 
personally the staff men with whom 
they will be in contact by correspond- 
ence. 

In closing my report, permit me to 
tell you how encouraging your many 
evidences of co-operation have been, 
not only in my personal contacts with 
you as I have been moving about the 
country, but also in your letters to 
me at New York. I have received 
excellent help by the National off- 
cers and directors, the officials of the 
local associations, and members in all 
parts of the country. 

I also want to express my Sil- 
cere thanks to my predecessor, J. 
H. Tregoe, for his splendid co-op 
eration, which has always been if 
evidence. His many inspiring mes 
sages have helped me greatly to grasp 
the needs and problems of the of 
ganization. 
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Credit Protection Records 


HE Credit Protection Depart- 
ment of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has a 
record of achievement that is clearly 
expressed by the facts and figures 
published herewith. 
The committees of credit execu- 
tives who control the operations of 
the Department are as follows: 


Credit Protection Committee 


Eastern Division 1927-1928 


William Fraser, Chairman, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., N. Y.; R. H. Bach- 
man, Bee Automobile Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.; J. W. Barr, Quaker Oats 
Co.. N. Y.; H. C. Becker, Blanch- 
ard, Young & Co., Providence; Blake 
Bourne, John E. Hurst & Co., Bal- 
timore; H. D. Carter, Dougherty- 
Little-Redwine Co., Atlanta; Morris 
J. Fassler, Silver Fox Co., Inc., N. 
Y.; H. H. Humphrey, Brown Durrell 
Co., Boston; W. R. Humphreys, 
Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia; Ira D. Johnson, Wm. H. 
Walker & Co., Buffalo; C. N. Jol- 
liff, Alex. Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
N. Y.; I. L. Jones, International 
Heater Co., Utica; Frank C. Knapp, 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y.; Charles A. McCormick, 
Johnson and Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; John L. Redmond, 
Crompton Richmond Co., Inc., N. Y.; 
W. H. Schmidt, Morse & Rogers, 


N. Y.; R. D. Scott, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, N. Y.; Joseph Selig- 
man, Cohen Goldman & Co., N. Y.; 
James A. Stack, Stern & Stern, N. 
Y.; A. F. Swearingen, Somers, Fit- 
ler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh; E. V. 
Townsend, First National Bank 
Bldg., Huntington, W. Va.; George 
H. Williams, H. A. Caesar Co., N. 
Y.; W. A. Williams, Williams & 
Reed, Richmond. 


Credit Protection Committee 


Central Division 1927-1928 


W. W. Kerr, Chairman, The Ca- 
ble Co., Chicago; James E. Black, 
Curlee Clothing Co., St. Louis; C. 
L. Bonson, Allen-A Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.; M. J. Brew, Jewett & Sher- 
man Co., Milwaukee; H. W. Clau- 
sen, C. D. Osborne Co, Chicago; C. 
H. Dollison, Perkins Dry Goods Co, 
Dallas; Arno A. Dorst, Dorst Co., 
Cincinnati; F. L. Douglass, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Julian Gifford, 
Zenith Detroit Corp., Detroit; Henry 
W. Hardy, Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
Chicago; Robert L. Jordan, Robert, 
Johnson & Rand, St. Louis; Charles 
H. Kammer, Aug. H. Flasspoller 
Co., New Orleans; C. V. Keirstead, 
Gordon & Ferguson, St. Paul; R. W. 
Kimball, Deere & Webber Co., Min- 
neapolis; E. B. Kittleman, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; H. E. Slezak, 
Burnham Munger Root D. G. Co., 


Kansas City; C. W. Steeg, Hugh J. 
Baker & Co., Indianapolis; M. W. 
Stevenson, Kalman Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; I. E. Stine, A. R. Duncan, Jr., 
Co., Cleveland; E. M. Tourtelot, 
First National Bank, Chicago; S. J. 
Whitlock, Belding-Heminway Co., 
Chicago. 


Credit Protection Committee 
Western Division 1927-1928 


C. H. Merrill, Chairman, Hol- 
brook-Merrill & Stetson, San Fran- 


cisco; F. M. Couch, Blake Moffit & 
Towne, Los Angeles; Jarvis L. 


Doyle, Doyle-Barnes Co., San Diego; 
Eugene S. Elkus, The Elkus Co., 
San Francisco; J. D. Elder, W. P. 
Fuller & Co., Tacoma; Newman Es- 
sick, Essick & Co., Los Angeles; E. 
L. Ide, Kellaway-Ide Co., Los An- 
geles; C. P. King, A. M. Castle Co., 
Seattle; P. A. Pflueger, Humboldt 
bank, San Francisco; E. D. Ross, 
Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland; N. Y. 
Schofield, Zion’ Co-op. Mercantile 
Institute, Salt Lake City; S. F. Sea, 
S. F. Sea & Co., Oakland; W. M. 
Walther, Green Bros. Fruit and 
Produce Co., Denver. 


Eastern Division 


The chart herewith gives in de- 
tail the activities of the Eastern Di- 
vision Credit Protection Department 
during the fiscal year just ended. 


EASTERN DIVISION—CREDIT PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
MAY 1, 1927 TO APRIL 30, 1928 (FISCAL YEAR) 


REGULAR 
CASES 
PRELIMI- HANDLED 
NARY NOT WAR- 
CON- INDICT- ACCEPTED INVESTI- RANTING TRIALS 
DISTRICT VICTIONS MENTS CASES GATIONS PROSECUTION LOST 
brew. Eawiasid |: 2... cccccee 11 22 16 54 7 1 
Northern New York ..... 5 15 7 27 3 0 
ee a ree 52 100 103 175 54 2 
matern Penna: ......2... 9 15 29 73 18 4 
| Western Penna. .......... 13 10 25 67 9 0 
|  Maryland-Delaware ....... 8 0 9 50 4 0 
|  Virginia-Carolina ......... 9 17 22 80 16 1 
OE 2 11 14 31 15 0 
PURER) O55. Ges diles todas 4 8 23 ', 17 11 0 
EE. «sla we susevenekink 4s 0 2 23 28 7 0 
***TOTAL 113 200 271 602 144 8 
| TOTALS OF PREVIOUS 
FISGAL: YEAR: .ocis..i% 87 192 411 ** 179 8 


Island and New York City. 


RECOVERIES FISCAL YEAR 1927-28—$216,111.00. 
*Includes Northern New Jersey, Western Connecticut, Long 


**No record kept of preliminary and miscellaneous investiga- 


tions. 


| ***See Composite Report for totals covering entire period of 


operation. 





RECOVERIES IN PREVIOUS YEARS—$276,830.44. 


REGULAR 
CASES NUMBER 
NOW NUMBER OF TEM- 
UNDER INDICT- OF PORARY | 
INVESTI- MENTS REPRESEN- INVESTI- 
GATION PENDING TATIVES GATORS 
28 16 1 1 
15 18 1 0 
108 96 14 0 
48 13 4 0 
24 9 1 0 | 
13 4 1 0 
30 21 2 0 
23 11 1 0 | 
32 10 1 0 
28 2 1 1 
349 200 27 2 
282 169 26 1 


MAxweLt S. MAaAtrTuwcK, 


Director-Counsel, Eastern Division. 
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COMPOSITE REPORT, CREDIT PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
1927-1928 


MONTH OF APRIL, 1928 


Number of 
Number of Persons Indicted ... 
Formal Requests Received 


Formal Requests Not Warranting Prosecution 11 9 


DE ARG svn once ccccce ves 


East. 
Div’n. 
(outside 
of Met. 
(Met. Terri- 
Dist.) tory) 
1 4 1 14 
15 : 2 42 
1 
2 


East. 
Div'n. 


Cent. West. 


Div’n. Div'’n. Total 


10 1 61 
51 





Report of Cases Handled for Fiscal Year Period May 1, 1927 to April 30, 1928. 


Number of CONVICTIONS 
Number of Persons Indicted 
Formal Requests Received 


Formal Requests Not Warranting Prosecution 54 90 112 40 


Report of Cases Handled from June 1, 1925 to April 30, 1928. 


Total CONVICTIONS since June 1, 1925... 135 126 149 34 
Total Persons Indicted since June 1, 1925.... 302 


Total Indictments Pending Today 
Total Cases Pending Today 


Formal Requests Received since June 1, 1925.. 441 
Formal Requests Not Warranting Prosecution 185 





Estimate of Recoveries for Estates Through the 
Department’s Activity 
Eastern Division (Metropolitan District) .. 
Eastern Division (outside Metropolitan District) 


Central Division 
Western Division 


TOTAL RECOVERIES 





The Credit Protection Department 
of the Eastern Division is divided 
into ten districts, which are as fol- 
lows: 

District No: 1. Embraces Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Eastern 
Connecticut. 

Headquarters—38 Chauncey St., 
Boston, Mass. 

District No. 2. Embraces the 
northern part of New York State in- 
cluding Albany. 

Headquarters—704 Erie County 
Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

District No. 3. Designated as the 
Metropolitan District includes greater 
New York, Long Island, New York 
State south of Albany, Western Con- 
necticut and Northern New Jersey 
including Trenton. 

Headquarters—One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

District No. 4. Embraces West- 
ern Pennsylvania as far east and in- 
cluding Altoona, also part of West 
Virginia bordering on Western 
boundary of Pennsylvania. 

Headquarters—1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

District No. 5. Embraces eastern 
part of State of Pennsylvania east 


3 208 
8 419 
296 73 640 
296 


52 61 82 ] 
100 100 191 2 
103 168 


444 
1142 
536 
850 
2054 
843 


254 

96 104 
105 239 
503 
223 


497 89 
295 41 
432 74 
928 182 
346 79 


$177,724.00 
.. 315,217.44 
342,157.62 


$920,936.06 








of Altoona and part of New Jersey 
south of Trenton. 

Headquarters—1503 North Amer- 
ican Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

District No. 6. Embraces Mary- 
land, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia and part of Pennsylvania lying 
between and including Cumberland, 
Harrisburg and Lancaster. 

Headquarters—301 W. 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

District No. 7. Embraces Vir- 
ginia east of Roanoke, North Caro- 
lina east of Winston-Salem and 
South Carolina east of and includ- 
ing Crowburk, Columbia and Aiken. 

Headquarters—209 State-Planters 
Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

District No. 8. Embraces West 
Virginia except part bordering on 
Pennsylvania, part of Virginia west 
of and including Roanoke, and North 
Carolina west of and including Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

Headquarters — First Huntington 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. 
Va. 

District No. 9. Embraces Georgia 
and part of South Carolina west of 
Crowburk, Columbia and Aiken. 

Headquarters—305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Redwood 
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District No. 10. 
ida. 

Headquarters—305 Graham Bldg, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Embraces Flor. 


Central Division 


An exhaustive and authoritative 
survey of criminal prosecutions in one 
of the States of the Central Divyj- 
sion embodies statistics showing the 
result of prosecutions by the State 
authorities in that State and some of 
its large cities. A comparison of the 
results obtained by the State authori- 
ties in one of the large cities with 
those obtained by the Credit Protec. 
tion Department of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men is extremely 
interesting and informative. . 

In the city in question during the 
year covered by the survey the au- 
thorities received complaints of the 
commission of felonies in the number 
of 13,444. Following these matters 
through to ultimate conclusion the 
survey reported that the total con- 
victions from these 13,444 complaints 
numbered 420. In other words, only 
three per cent. of the complaints re- 
sulted in convictions. 

In the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment for the Central Division the 
complaints or requests for investiga- 
tion number 296 and the convictions 
obtained during the year ending April 
30, 1928, number 82. It is thus ap 
parent that of the 296 complaints 
received during the past fiscal year 
in the Central Division, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. have resulted in 
convictions. This comparative show- 
ing will doubtless be pleasing to the 
members of the Association as indi- 
cating the efficiency of the service re- 
ceived by them for the funds they are 
expending for Credit Protection. 

The year just ended is also note- 
worthy for the remarkable progress 
made by the Credit Protection De- 
partment in all divisions. In the 
Central Division, to which this re- 
port is confined, the work of the de- 
partment has resulted in an increas¢ 
in convictions of very nearly one 
hundred per cent. 

The personnel of the Credit Pro- 
tection Department has been im 
proved from time to time as oppor- 
tunity afforded and we feel is bet- 
ter now than at any previous time 
in the history of this division. This 
has been accomplished with very lit- 
tle additional expense. 

The relations of the department 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Locked Horns 


By Stephen I. Miller 


NATIVE from Montana called at my office a few days ago and 

casually related a story which will remain in my memory for 
many years. The story is simple and primitive, silent and dramatic, grim 
and inevitable. About one hundred miles from the Big Horn River 
may be found the “locked horns” of two elk that challenged each other 
a generation ago, and began a fight which ended in no decision. Down 
on the flats by the river may still be seen the bones of the combatants 
that were forced to starve to death because they could not break the 
deadly grip of their majestic antlers. This is all there is of the story. 


Two railroads bid for the traffic of the same territory, cut rates, give 
rebates and pass into bankruptcy ; two banks compete for deposits, estab- 
lish a high interest for long time accounts, and are closed by the bank 
examiners; two wholesalers discover that their margin of profit is 
narrow, reduce prices, increase volume, and are liquidated; two credit 
managers do not carefully analyze their credit risks and increase bad 
debt losses. 


Like the elk, they have locked horns-and lain down to starve to death. 


Ignorance is the cause of many a battle. The business man who does 
not know his costs of doing business is likely to be ignorant in price 
determination; the banker who does not know the cost of carrying an 
account is generally the one to establish an interest rate which is unfair 
to the bank; the wholesaler who does not carefully analyze his market, 
his accounts and his stock, belongs to the dark ages in business; the 
credit manager who cannot interpret a financial statement and does not 
possess an interchange report largely depends upon horseshoes, wish- 
bones and a rabbit’s foot. The elk started to fight without thinking. In 
many respects some business men are like elk. 


Some start trouble because they don’t know any better; some fight 
reluctantly; others want to remove a competitor. We are not so far 
removed from the law of the range; “two-gun men” are not confined 
to the cattle country. It is easy to starve to death in lean years. The 
field of business is strewn with the carcasses of dead business enter- 
prises. They “lock horns.” So did the elk. 












Credit Protection 

(Continued from page 14) 
with the membership in general have 
been increasingly cordial and _ pleas- 
ant, and the personnel of the Credit 
Protection Department has been 
gratified by the very generous appre- 
ciation on the part of the member- 
ship of the improvement in service 
rendered by the department, as well 
as the loyal support and co-operation 
in the work received from the mem- 
bership in general. 

















































Our relations with the authorities 
likewise have been increasingly cor- 
dial and satisfactory. The authori- 
ties in general and the Federal au- 
thorities in particular are burdened 
with a very great amount of work 
and accordingly welcome §assist- 
ance and co-operation of an intelli- 
gent and helpful character. The au- 
thorities generally are coming to an 
increasing realization of the value of 
the assistance in investigation and 
prosecution rendered by the Credit 
Protection Department, and as a re- 
sult a corresponding increase in the 
co-operation and help received from 
the authorities is being experienced 
by the Department. 

Needless to say, there is an ex- 
cellent spirit of unity and harmony 
between the three divisions of the de- 
partment and the very best of co- 
operation is experienced by the Cen- 
tral Division in all matters wherein 


Number of Creditors.......... 19,311 
PN. co cine satebocceele 4,145 
Non-Subscribers ............. 15,166 


Number of Creditors.......... 16,487 
Subscribers 4,567 
Non-Subscribers 


-eemaeewil 11,920 


Number of Creditors.......... 1,930 
NS ik oc Eves cob se 493 
Non-Subscribers ............. 1,437 


RECAPITULATION 


















1925-26 23,524 
1926-27 31,922 
1927-28 37,728 

93,174 


CREDITORS SERVED AND LIABILITIES INVOLVED 
CREDIT PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
1927-1928 


EASTERN DIVISION 


the other divisions can be of assist- 
ance. 

The various case committees and 
their chairmen are most helpful and 
give unselfishly and generously of 
their time and valuable advice to the 
work and problems. 

It is felt that the entire personnel 
of our division is most loyal and 
conscientious and will bend every 


etfort to making the coming year 
even more successful than the past. 


Joun Ettiotrt Byrne, 
Director-Counsel, Central Division. 


Western Division 


The Western Division Credit Pro- 
tection Department, rounding out its 
second year of operation, can report 
satisfactory progress. As mentioned 
last year at the Louisville convention, 
the situation prior to the establish- 
ment of the National Department, as 
regards investigation and prosecu- 
tion, was somewhat different in the 
Western Division from conditions in 
the East and Central West. 

The ramifications of the old Inves- 
tigation and Prosecution Department 
were so limited as to make it impos- 
sible to reach as far as the Rocky 
Mountains. Consequently a number 
of local associations in the West 
conducted their own prosecution 
work. 

When the National Department 
was established many leaders in the 





CENTRAL DIVISION 


Total Claims .......... $6,313,417.48 | 
LINING: «sss sccssces 1,655,755.03 
NN PC ee 4,657 ,662.45 
Ae CNR ws 6 vsawes $6,655,287.45 
IR once vsepenes 2,161,312.25 | 
EAGne: «xis. insissvas 4,493,975.20 | 
WESTERN DIVISION | 
Total Claims .......... $1,507,693.94 | 
Liabilities .............. 319,291.21 
PAINE cs cds exces 1,188,402.73 


COVERING THREE YEARS OF OPERATION 
NUMBER OF 
CREDITORS 


TOTAL CLAIMS 
$11,895,535.33 
8,257,719.11 
14,476,398.87 


$34,629,653.31 








Miscellaneous Cases—Approximately 5,000 


SAMUEL ArRDRON, Jr., Comptroller, 
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West were not convinced that the 
National plan would be more effec. 
tive than purely local activity. Two 
years of operation, however, have 
dissolved any doubts as to the com. 
plete effectiveness of Credit Protec. 
tion on a national scale. 

The number and size of the cases 
handled in the Western Division are 
not as large as those in the other two 
divisions, primarily because of 
sinaller population, and consequently 
a more limited commercial enterprise, 
In territorial confines, however, the 
Western Division is larger than 
either of the other two divisions; 
consequently the development of evi- 
dence and the apprehension of crooks 
is rendered more difficult by reason 
of the greater distances, and the at- 
tendant elements of time and ex- 
pense. The number of cases ac- 
cepted for investigation, however, 
has exceeded the expectations of 
those responsible for organizing the 
department in this division. 

At the time of inaugurating the de- 
partment on May 1, 1926, many felt 
that there would not be sufficient 
work to keep five investigators busy, 
but developments have shown that 
there has been more than enough 
work to do, particularly in Pacific 
Coast districts, where commercial 
crime has given evidence of being 
more prevalent than in the Inter- 
Mountain and Rocky Mountain coun- 
try. 

There is a general feeling among 
members in the Western Division that 
the Credit Protection Department is 
a vital necessity, and those supervis- 
ing its operations are firmly con- 
vinced that the time and effort ex- 
pended have not only paid in cash 
dividends, but have shown remark- 
able results in the fundamental ob- 
jective of the department: the ap- 
prehension and conviction of com- 
mercial criminals. 

The Western Division has endeav- 
ored to carry on a campaign to ac- 
quaint those charged with enfore- 
ing the law with the purposes and 
policies of the Credit Protection De- 
partment, and to impress them with 
the need for giving serious considera- 
tion to cases falling within the 
bounds of our activities. 

One of the chief difficulties en- 
countered has been the apathy on the 
part of some creditors in pursuing 
prosecutions. Some business houses 
are primarily concerned with the re- 
covery of assets, and the matter of 
prosecution is merely a club to be used 
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as a last resort. Difficulty has been 
oecasioned in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of creditors of this type, par- 
ticularly in securing valuable col- 
lateral evidence. This obstacle has 
no doubt been encountered in the 
other two divisions, and suggests the 
need for a plan of education whereby 
business firms may be shown the 
necessity for accepting no compro- 
mise and vigorously carrying through 
prosecutions to their conclusion. 

The personnel of the Western Di- 
vision Credit Protection Department 
has seen little change in the last year. 
The Western Division Credit Pro- 
tection Committee meets only twice 
annually because of great distances 
in the West and the time and ex- 
pense involved. This committee, 


under the chairmanship of Charles 
H. Merrill of San Francisco, has 
been closely following the activities 
of the Department, and has proved of 
invaluable assistance to the Manager 
and Supervisor in directing the ad- 
ministration of this division. 


The Case Committees located in 
five districts have been functioning 
actively, and hold set monthly meet- 
ings, and are called together more 
frequently when the occasion arises. 
These men are deeply interested in 
the work and are giving freely of 
their time and intelligence in direct- 
ing the activities in each of their re- 
spective districts. 


B. B. TREGOE, 
Manager, Western Division. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT, Credit Protection Dept. 


Original subscriptions : 
Drive No. 1 
Drive No. 2 


Total Subscriptions 


Deduct : ; 
Cancellations—Drive No. 1 
Cancellations 


‘Duplications Drive No. 2 


Past Due Subscriptions—Drive No. 1 
Uncalled and Past Due—Drive No. 2 


Total Collections to May Ist, 1928 
Net expenditures : 

Fiscal year 1925-1926 

1926-1927 

1927-1928 


Unexpended Receipts 


Disposition of Present Funds 
Advance to Investigators 
Bank Balance 

Investments : 

Liberty Bonds 
Other Bonds 
Loans 
Special Deposits 


Deive Nov 2° ...... 


Peis aneenseiee $ 11,328.88 

disrainekes oreiie 6,000.03 

iarathetene Sige dors 500.00 17,828.91 | 
$1,459,058.59 

ie Se ceca $ 9,383.99 

isla tala Saeco 44,556.17 53,940.16 | 


CORP eee eee eee eee ee ser eee eeeseseees eee 


-- $ 76,671.91 
-- 146,244.32 


.. 19,138.80 442,055.03 


$1,065,902.78 
410,984.72 


1,476,887.50 


$1,405,118.43 


$254,586.88 
329,467.34 
341,930.63 $ 925,984.85 


$ 479,133.58 





200,000 


$ 479,133.58 


Present Resources of the Credit Protection Fund: 


Funds on Han 
Past Due and 


$479,133.58 
53,940.16 


Total $533,073.74 


Ninety-six per cent. of the amounted subscribed in the two drives has been 
collected. Of the total of $1,476,887.50, the department has received $1,405,118.43. 
The balance, $71,769.07, includes $17,828.91 in cancellations, $28,137.40 in past due 
accounts, and $25,802.76 which is not yet due to be paid. 

The department received during the fiscal year just ended, in receipts other 


than liquidations of subscriptions : 


Interest on Investments 
Interest on Bank Balances 
Five per cent. Solicitations : 
Eastern Division 
Central Division 
Western Division 


lh 


XUM 


$28,168.29 
2,312.60 


8,489.22 | 
7,633.66 
1,747.81 | 


Total $48,351.58 
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A Western Convention 
(Continued from page 8) 


Interchange Service.” There fol- 
lowed a general discussion led by 
E. B. Moran, Central Division Man- 
ager, and a report by the Credit In- 
terchange Bureau Department Direc- 


tor, R. A. Colliton. 


Education 
Addresses were given by Professor 
Dakan, University of Washington, 
and Chester A. Rude, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Los An- 
geles, who was introduced by Presi- 
dent Arthur F. Barnes of the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates, the group of 
bank credit managers who are mem- 

bers of the N. A. C. M. 
A report was rendered by Dr. Fall, 
Director of Education and Research, 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Adjustments—Business 
Service 


The Adjustment Bureaus session 
was in charge of E. Paul Phillips, 
Manager of this Department and of 
the Eastern Division. 

Former Executive Manager J. H. 
Tregoe gave an address in which he 
touched upon the history of the As- 
sociation as related to the commercial 
history of the United States. 

The Officers and Directors for the 
new year were elected at this ses- 
sion. In the evening there were held 
the President’s the 
of the local Association Secretary- 
Managers, and the Credit Women’s 
Dinner. 


Dinner, dinner 


Closing Session 


The principal speaker on Friday 
was Dr. John H. Finley, Associate 
Editor of the New York Times. His 
address was part of the Business 
Literature Session in which the 
Crepir Montuiy and other N. A. 
C. M. publications were discussed. 

The new president was installed. 


Minneapolis Next 


Contrary to the usual custom, it 
was decided at this Convention where 
the next one is to be held. The in- 
vitation of Minneapolis was accepted. 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Directors 1928-1929 





E. D. Ross 
Portland 


E. D. Ross, Irwin-Hodson Co., Port- 
land, served as a Director of the National 
Association of Credit Men from 1924 to 
1926. He is also active in the Portland 
Association and on committees of the Na- 
tional Association. At Seattle last month 
he was elected Vice-President of the Na- 
tional organization for the ensuing year. 


J. H. Scares 
Louisville 


Elected Vice-President of the N. A. C. M. 
at Louisville in 1927, J. H. Scales, Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, was re- 
elected Vice-President last month for 
1928-29. He has served three terms as a 
National director, and has been a member 
of National committees. He was two years 
President of the Louisville Associatiun. 


Officers 





WILLIAM FRASER 
New York 


William Fraser, J. P. Stevens & (,J 
New York, was elected Vice-President oj 
the N. A. C. M. last month. Retiring 
President of the New York Credit Men’ 
Association, and since 1925 a Director oj 
the National Association, he was in the 
forefront of the successful drive to raise 
the N. A. C. M. Credit Protection Fund f 


FRANK D. ROCK, Presiwent, Armour & Co., Denver 


WILLIAM FRASER, Vice-PRresIDENT 
J. P. Stevens & Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


J. H. SCALES, Vice-Preswent 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 
LouIsvILLE, Ky. 


E. D. ROSS, Vice-Presipent 
Irwin-Hodson Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


STEPHEN I. MILLER, Exec. Mer., Sec. anp Treasurer, One Park Avenue, New, York, N. Y. 


RODMAN GILDER, Asst. Treas.., 


F. B. Arwoop 
Forman, Ford & Co. 
Minneapolis 
Brace BENNITT 
Fox Vliet Co. 
Wichita 
Joun T. Brown, Jr. 
Hajoca Corporation 
Philadelphia 
Abert C. BURCHETT 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Co. 


Memphis 
Hersert E. CHOATE 
Choate Investment Co. 
Atlanta 
I. B. Davies 
Bradley Knitting Co. 
Delavan 
Frank C. DEMMLER 
Demamler Bros. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
D. S. Dopson 
McLendon Hardware Co. 
Waco 


Directors 


GrorGE GRUNDMANN 
Albert Mackie Co. 
New Orleans 
F. S. HuGHes 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Boston 
H. M. Hurp 
Re public lron & Steel Co. 
Youngstown 
E. L. Ibe 
Kellaway-Ide Co. 
Los Angeles 
J. D. Kare 
Michigan Chair Co. 
Grand Rapids 
W. W. Kerr 
The Cable Co. 
Chicago 
Ernest I, Kitcup 
Davol Rubber Co. 
Providence 
Cuas. H. Merrity 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
San Francisco 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Witi1am C. METZGER 
American Sales Book Co. 





Elmws 
H. P. READER y 
Cannon Mills, Inc. New York 
70 Worth St. 
J. E. Stiz 
Kiefer-Stewart Co. : 
Indianapols 
W. E. Taritron 
Central Shoe Co. 
St. Lows 
J. S. Tupper 


Cornell Supply Co. ie 
Lincoln 





F. S. WALDEN ‘ 
Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. _ 
Salt Lake Ci 
Lister T. WATTS 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey | 
Washington, D. 
Horace V, X. WricHt 


Tacoma Grocery Co. , 
Tacom 
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FrANK D. Rock 
* . . a . 
President, National Association of Credit Men, 1928-29 
RANK D. ROCK, Armour & Co., Denver, since 1925 Vice-President of the National Association of 
Elmina Credit Men, was elected President of the Association at the Thirty-Third Annual Convention last 
month at Seattle. He served as a National director from 1924 to 1925, and has been active in the Chicago 
New York and Denver Associations of Credit Men and in the National organization for many years. He has found 
time to make many visits to local Associations of Credit Men in the Western Division since he became 
Vice-President; and through his wise counsel, based on long experience, has been of genuine service to 
the credit fraternity. 
ndianapolts Asked some time ago by the Crepir MontTHLY pany, taking a position in their branch house ac- 
j for a biographical sketch of himself, Mr. Rock counting department, and shortly thereafter en- 
said: “My schooling was completed at the Michigan gaged in office work in the branch houses. Was 
St. Lows Military Academy at Orchard Lake, Michigan, in Branch House auditor for them from 1898 to April 
June 1890. I took my first position as office boy, 1905, when I left the Minneapolis headquarters to 
assistant book-keeper and cashier and general ‘fac- locate in the Credit Department at the Chicago 
Lincoln totum’ in the office of the Wisconsin Lakes Ice office. Since that time | have been engaged in that 
7 Company at Milwaukee. I was with them for line of work, covering practically every section of 
‘ three years. Following this, I was superintendent the country, and for the period from 1918 to 1923 
are C0. | of a soda fountain factory in Milwaukee, and later, was Genera! Credit Manager at Chicago. In 1923 
Lake (i —that is, the World’s Fair year, 1893,—went to I went to Denver, principally on account of my 
Chicago as Manager of their Chicago Branch. Up health, to take charge of the western division of the 
1 Jersey | to that time I was active in the Wisconsin National Armour credit department.” 
gton, D.t Guard and at the time of leaving was Adjutant of Mr. Rock was born in Milwaukee on March 24, 
the Milwaukee Regiment with the rank of Captain. 1871. He is a Mason, Knight Templar and 
In August, 1897, I went with Armour & Com- Shriner, and belongs to the Optimists Club, Denver. 
Tacom 
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Credit Inquiries 
How They Should Be Made and Answered 


By C. A. Rude 


CREDIT MONTHIy 


Vice-Pres., Citizen’s National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


N carrying an account on your 
I books, it is assumed that the busi- 
ness is mutually satisfactory. Your 
customer has the right to use his re- 
lations with you as a basis for es- 
tablishing relations with others. In 
accepting an account, you, in turn, 
iook to those who have had dealings 
with your customer as a probable 
indication of what your own experi- 
ence with him may be. 

Because of the conglomerate mass 
of human beings that compose the 
business structure, from manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, down to 
the ultimate consumer, there arises 
a great need for absolute co-opera- 
tion in dealing with credit. As there 
is mutual dependence, there must be 
mutual exchange of information and 
confidence if the free flow of dis- 
tribution is to continue. 

In gathering the information upon 
which to base credit judgment, we 
must turn to a great variety of 
sources. In fact, so different are the 
various types of business with which 
a man deals, so diverse his activi- 
ties, that we are forced to seek for 
some factor that would have contact 
with all these types. Trade associa- 
tions involve only his competitors. 
The people from whom he purchases 
are scattered. Mercantile Agencies 
are too general in their information. 
The bank alone comes in contact 
with all the steps in the processes of 
production and distribution. In 
ether words, the bank, serving as it 
does all phases of business, becomes 
the common denominator of credit. 

We see, therefore, that from the 
standpoint of the customer it is de- 
sirable that information concerning 
his credit be available and reliable, if 
his business is to have the scope it 
deserves. From the standpoint of 
the commercial credit man, it is de- 
sirable that credit information be ab- 
solutely trustworthy, sufficient in de- 
tail to be a basis for judgment, im- 
partial, and promptly forthcoming in 
order that he may not delay the 
worthy and may more speedily de- 
tect the unworthy seeker of credit. 
The specific information desired will 





vary with the amount and nature of 


each transaction. While the bank 
may be the ultimate source of this 
iniormation, it cannot satisfactorily 
be the only one. In most cases, the 
amount involved does not justify any 
more extensive investigation than is 
available through the trade. 


Desirable for Bank 


From the standpoint of the bank, 
the giving of credit information is a 
necessary and desirable function. It 
aids the customer in establishing and 
maintaining his business; it helps to 
stabilize business in general by les- 
sening fraudulent or otherwise un- 
desirable enterprises, and it should 


establish a mutually beneficial rel.§ 


tionship between the commercig 
credit manager and the bank, 
One of the most important fune 
tions of the credit department is th 
gathering of credit 


information ® 


Naturally this involves an ever jp. 
° e e My 
creasing amount of correspondence 


It would seem a simple matter ty 
know how to ask for the information 
which all acknowledge to be so vital, 
yet credit inquiries, on the whole, ar 
hopelessly unsatisfactory and of lit. 
tle value. Millions of 
wasted annually for postage, station- 
ery and clerical hire by sending ou 
meaningless inquiries and 
equally meaningless replies. 

One reason for an apparent excess 
of caution is’ the fear of becoming 
involved in legal difficulties. The 
laws governing libel and slander are 
very strict. They are the same in 
general throughout the United States, 
although the laws of some States are 
different. 

Good legal advice is to the effect 
that in interpreting existing law 
pertaining to the furnishing of cor 
fidential information, the following 
rules should be carefully observed 


getting 


Guarding Against Libel 


1. One’s statements should be ab- 
solutely free from malice. 

2. Statements should be made to 
one who has or expects to have some 
dealings with the person about whom 
the information is given. 

3. The one giving the information 
should have no reason to believe that 
the one who seeks the information or 
to whom the information is given has 
any improper motive toward the one 
about whom the information is given. 

4. The information should not be 
given promiscuously—It should be 
given only to those with whom the 
bank or organization giving the infor- 
mation has business dealings, or 0 
those who specifically request the m- 
formation. 

5. The statements must not be over- 
drawn, exaggerated or colored to the 
detriment of the person spoken of. 

6. The one giving the informa- 
tion must honestly believe that what he 
says is true. 


If the foregoing conditions are ob 
served, an action for libel or slande 
could not be successfully prosecuted. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Sale of Property Under Condi- 
tional Sales Contract 


Q. Where property is sold under 
Conditional Sales Contract which has 
not been filed in ten days as required 
by law, is there any criminal liability on 
the part of the conditional buyer, in the 
event that he misappropriates the prop- 
erty, or can the merchandise be re- 
plevined? This inquiry refers to the 
State of New Jersey. 


A. We quote from Section 75, Article 
4, Uniform Conditional Sales Law of Mc- 
Kinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York, 
Annotated—Book 40, Personal Property 
Law, Supplement, 1927. (The law in New 
Jersey is the same on this subject as in 
New York.) 
ment, removal or sale. When, prior to the 
performance of the condition, the buyer 
maliciously or with intent to defraud, 
shall injure, destroy or conceal the goods, 
or remove them to a filing district where 


“Fraudulent injury, conceal- 


the contract or a copy thereof is not filed, 
without having given the notice required 
shall sell, 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of such 
goods under claim of full ownership, he 
shall be guilty of a crime and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be imprisoned in the 
county jail for not more than one year or 
be fined not more than five hundred dol- 
lars or both. (In effect September 1, 
1922.) The goods can be replevined from 
the conditional vendee but not from a pur- 
chaser (from vendee) in good faith.” 


by section seventy-three, or 


Right to Bring Suit Against the 
Maker of a Promissory Note 
Without Thereby Releasing 
the Payee-Endorser 


Q. Kindly give citations of author- 
ity in Minnesota substantiating the opin- 
ion that it is possible to sue the maker 
of a note individually without thereby 
releasing the payee-endorser, who could 
be sued individually in a separate sub- 
sequent action. 


A. There is a dearth of Minnesota de- 
cisions on this subject. “The general rule 
is that the endorser of a negotiable instru- 
ment need not be joined as a defendant in 
an action against the maker, drawer or 
acceptor; the statutes permitting such 
joinder do not generally make it compul- 


Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. ae ee 2 











sory.” 8 C. J. 854. This is the rule as 
laid down in Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, New York, North 
Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin and pos- 
sibly other states. Knoxville Banking Co. 
vs. Mershon, 1913, 152 Kentucky 169; Cur- 
tis vs. Davidson, 1915, 215 N. Y. 395; 
Carnegie Trust Co. vs. Kistler, 1915, 152 
N. Y. Sup. 240. 

Inasmuch as this subject has been under 
consideration in the courts of so many 
other different states, it is unlikely that the 
courts of Minnesota would deviate from 
the rule. The Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ment Act was adopted in Minnesota in 1905 
(Public Acts 1905—Act 265) and the 
courts have tended to a uniform construc- 
tion, not only of the actual provisions of 
the Uniform Law itself but also they have 
sought a uniformity in decisions on col- 
lateral questions. 


Checks 


Q. What is the legal effect of the 
following clause printed on the face of 
a check: “For value received, I repre- 
sent that above amount is on deposit in 
said bank subject to this check and is 
hereby assigned to payee.” 

A. Under the provisions of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, a check does not 
operate as an assignment of any part of 
the funds to the credit of the drawer, on 
deposit at the bank upon which the check 
is drawn. The result of this rule is that 
the holder of a check has no action against 
the bank for failure to honor the check 
but his action mnst be against the maker. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


The printing of the statement above 
quoted, upon the face of the check, is an 
attempt to alter the rule of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law and to make the issuance 
of the check an assignment of the fund, 
As to whether or not the notation wif] 
prove effective when it comes before the 
Courts for interpretation, we express no 
opinion, having seen no decisions upon this 
point as yet. Assuming, however, that the 
phrase is sufficient to constitute the check 
an assignment of the fund, the result, in 
our opinion, would be as follows: 


(1) The payee or holder of the check 
would become vested with title to the funds 
of the maker on deposit in the bank upon 
which the check is drawn, so that payment 
of the check could not be stopped by the 
maker. 


(2) If the bank should refuse to pay 
the check upon presentation, the holder 
would have an action against the bank upon 
the instrument itself for the amount of the 
check, provided of course, that the bank 
was in possession of funds sufficient to 
meet the check at the time it received no- 
tice of the assignment. 


(3) The assigned funds on de 
posit with the bank would not be subject 
to attachment or garnishment at the in- 
stance -of the creditors of the maker. 


(4) In the event of the bankruptcy or 
insolvency of the maker, the holder or 
payee of the check would be entitled to 
priority of payment, provided that the 
assignment did not constitute a preferential 
payment within the meaning of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


(5) In the event of the death of the 
maker prior to payment of the check, the 
assigned fund would not become part of 
the general assets of the decedent. In 
short, immediately upon presentation of a 
check bearing the above statement to the 
bank, upon which it is drawn for payment, 
the bank would have notice that funds in 
its possession representing the face amount 
of the check had been transferred to the 
payee or holder of the check and such 
funds would thereupon belong to the payee 
or holder to the exclusion of all the world, 
in very much the same manner as though 
the bank had certified an ordinary check. 


(6) In states where the Bad Check 
Law has not been adopted, a check con- 
taining the representation quoted above 
would probably facilitate prosecution on a 
charge of obtaining money or other prop- 
erty by false pretense. 
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Smith — Business Executive 
(Continued from page 7) 

mented to me, “only the scientific 
delegation of responsibility. No man 
can expect to become a great execu- 
tive if he is afraid of being over- 
shadowed by a competent, specialized 
subordinate. The executive who 
picks a more able man than himself 
to work under him is the greater for 
his success in bringing such a man 
under his direction.” 

Smith’s views on the economic ap- 
proach to business are enlightening 
and progressive. He is several laps 
ahead of many of the business and 
economic theorists, yet he does not 
consider himself inspired, but merely 
holds opinions based on patient ob- 
servation during his many years as 
a public official and as a business man 
in one of our greatest business states. 

“{ believe that most business units 
need an economic doctor,” he de- 
clared, “one who surveys the organ- 
ization as an outsider and who is not 
to the details and routine 
that he is blind to its broader rela- 
tions to business. He should have 
a bird’s-eye view from the vantage 
point of the relation of this particular 
business to the whole economic 
structure. It will be a tremendous 
advance for business when it is con- 
sidered necessary to have a C. E. D. 
as well as a C. P. A—C. E. D. 
meaning Certified Economic Doctor. 
This specialist would certify to the 
economic integrity of each company 
examined, and point out to its man- 
agers practices that are economically 
unsound. The economic statement 
should become almost as important 
as the accountant’s statement in judg- 
ing the borrowing and purchasing 
power of a business.” 

Smith has a talent for turning the 
tide of a controversy in his favor by 
the use of a witty epigram or a pithy 
observation, 

On one occasion, great emphasis 
was laid on the necessity of bi-par- 
tisan appointments to the State 
Housing Board. The Republicans 
raised the question that a special pro- 
vision should be made whereby party 
representation would be equalized. 
Smith’s reply was: 

“You do not need such a provi- 
sion. There is no danger of my ap- 
pointing a commission made up en- 
tirely of Republicans.” 

This pleasantry did the trick. A 
non-partisan board was appointed. 

Several years ago the canning in- 
‘erests were endeavoring to prove 


so close 


that they should be exempted from a 
six day week and they had somehow 
induced a number of clergymen and 
well known citizens in Albany to 
plead their cause. Smith stood up 
and made the following comment: 
“If these distinguished champions 
of women and children were to re- 
write the Divine Law, I have no 
doubt they would change it to read, 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy—except in the canneries.” 
This startling thrust won the de- 
bate over the six-day working week. 
Throughout his career, Alfred E. 
Smith has won his friends by his 
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“The Only 
Protection 
We Know O£f’’ 


Nelson-Wiggen Piano Co., 
Chicago, write us: “We carry your 
policy because it is the only protec- 
tion we know of against the uncer- 
tainties of the future on unsecured 
credits. To us, the success or failure 
of any business depends upon the 
conservation of capital and profits; 
and the guarantee of 


American Credit Insurance 


plus its excellent collection service, makes 
certain that neither capital nor profits can 
be materially depleted.” 


Credit Managers, investigate this broad 
service which costs so little and offers so 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M* FADDEN, erssipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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ability and his personality and held 
them by his loyalty and by his suc- 
cessful efforts in achieving something 
of lasting value for his fellow men. 

Hard work has almost been a re- 
ligion with him, yet as he made the 
following statement to me I realized 
the something else that has probably 
done as much as hard work to win 
for Al Smith the admiration of those 
who have actually come in contact 
with him: 

“Work takes second place for no 
one but children; and after the chil- 
dren have been satisfied the duty of 
work must be fulfilled. On one oc- 





Cleveland, Boston, 
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casion I spent practically my entire 
| day seeing one of those big crowds 
of children who came to Albany to 


1819 — 1998 - or en oe to sit up 

all night and finish that day’s work 

alia ah | —just had time to get a bath and 
o 


breakfast before the new day began.” 
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PROTECTION 

| This column is read by some Credit Man- 

agers before any other feature of the mag- 

azine. Any member of the National Asso- 

| ciation of Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
quested to mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 


| ABBOTT, CLARENCE E., formerly in the radio 
business at 626 E. 63rd St., Chicago, but more 
recently located at 822 Clarendon Ave., St. 

| Louis, Mo. 

ANASTASION, STAVROS, 159 Newhall St., New 

Haven, Conn. 

ANDREASON, KNUT, formerly at 826 Barry 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

BAIN, H., formerly of Sioux City, Iowa, and now 
believed to be in New York. 

BANDER, WM.., 276 Park St., 66 Edgewood Ave- 
nue, New Haven, Conn. Thought to be in New 

| York City. 

BARNETT, H. J., Monarch Package Sealer Co., 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, also West Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. This man with his brother 
invented a sealing tape machine. 


BECK, JOSEPH T., 558 Downer Street, West- 
field, N. J. 


BIRNBAUM, ABRAHAM, 549 Sutter Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 7 
BRANDMAN, MORRIS, formerly of 1256 Fulton 

| St., B’klyn, New York. Supposed to be in 
business in California. 

CHERMIN, BENJ., last address, 163 West 23lst 
St., New York City. In wholesale junk busi- 
ness while in Bridgeport, Conn. 

CHRISTOFILLIS, M., formerly of Gary, Ind., 
supposed to have been in the clothing and 

| haberdashery line. 

CLAY FURNITURE SHOP, formerly 1132 Clay 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
| COHEN, M., formerly in business at 3652 B’way, 
New York City. 

EIDELSOHN, ABE, proprietor, Kensington 
Cycle Company, formerly at 3034 Kensington 
Ave., Phila., Pa., believed to have opened up 
somewhere in New York City. 

ELMENDORF, GEORGE H.., late of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., formerly associated with the Athletic 
Club in that city. 

EWING, GATEWOOD, formerly connected with 
Cummings Furniture Exchange, 2641 Frenkel 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

FELLOWS, ROBERT, formerly proprietor of the 
Dawn Donut Shop, 1623 W. Superior, Duluth, 
Minn., also 1807 Marble St., Flint, Mich. 

FINKLER, ROBERT, JR., formerly of Louis- 

ville, Ky. 


a - ta LOUIS, 2416 State St., E. St. Louis, 




































































































































GAMALAS, ANGELO, 210 Orange Ave., West 
Haven, Conn. 

HALL, C. R., candy manufacturer, formerly at 
1813 B’way, Seattle, Wash. Left about a year 
ago. 

HERRING, W. H., was proprietor of Wayside 
Service Station, Washington, D. C., now some- 


























where in Richmond, Va., selling some kind of 
window cleaner. 
a, H. R., U. G. I. Company, New Mil- 
ord, Conn. 
(FIRE) HILES, SL. hese Masel ates Co, for- 
merly of 9 N. Halste Ras icago, M 
HE WORLD Fit amanane eee tte tet 
ater at 14 . 42n t., Room , New Yor 
THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE Cty, Song connected there with Hibert Prod- 
RA ucts Co. 
INSU NCE COM PANY — Bupmonnsen SEY Operas 
NTI JRY TY -— E. 4t t., New York, N. Y. 
THE CE INDEMNI CO. HUTTON, THOMAS R., formerly wit the 
Knickerbocker Press Co., Albany, N. Y. 
ITSYNSON, ALBERT B., 221 South 9th Street, 
Phila., Penna. 
JENKINS, PEARL (MISS), formerly operating 
the Peggy Jane Hat Shop, Melbourne, Fla. 
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JOHNSON, J. S., formerly Hardeeville, S. C. 

Rae, GEORGE B.., formerly of Burling. 
ton, t. 

LOVELL, C. E., formerly located at 94 Oak 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

MARKOWITZ, M., 84 E. Burnside Ave., Bronx, 
New York. 

MELCHER, GEO., alleged representative M. & 
H. Mercantile Co., Wessington Springs, §, D, 

MILNER, HENRY, 11 Arlington St., Reading, 
Mass., tormerly connected with Club Aluminum 
Co., Boston. 

MODEROW, CHARLES W., formerly operating 


the Ampliola Company of America, 1223 Weg 
Lake St., Chicago. This party is supposed to 
have gone east. 

NATURAL VOICE REPRODUCTION COM. 
PANY, formerly located at 45 W. 45th St, 
St., New York City. ’ 

QUEEN CHILDREN SHOPPE, 215 


Ave., Queens, L. lL. 


RIEHL, H. E., Vernon Dress Shoppe, formerly 
at 2125 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III. 

ROBERTS, JOHN BUFFINGTON, 40 Fifth Ave. 
nue., N. Y. C., previously City National Bank 
Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn.; manager of Park 
City Insurance Co.; has left for the coast. 

SAMPSON, HARRY T., formerly operator of 
Sampson’s Garage, Oatman, Arizona. 

SAVALAS, JAMES, trading as Olympia Spa 
Specialty Co., Lynn, Mass. 

SCHWARTZ, I. S., doing business for some 
years past in Chicago under the name of I. §, 
Schwartz & Co., or the Universal Automotive 
Sales Co.; said to be located somewhere in 
N. Y. C. at this time. 

SHINGLER, ELMA (MRS.), formerly operating 
Elma’s Hat Shop, Miami, Fla. 

SOLOMON, (MR.) M. H., 39 West 125th St. 
New York City. 

SPENCER, FRANK C., has been running a meat 
market in Sarasota, Fla. 

STELLMAN (OR STILLMAN), FRED, this 
party was dealing in food products at 522 E, 
152nd St., New York City. 

STRINGER, J. W., formerly proprietor of Well- 
worth Store, Burley, Idaho. 

VANDERMEER, HENRY, formerly operating a 
bakery at Allegany, New York. Presumed to 
be living on Independence Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
employed as a baker. 

VAN NESS (MARILU WATSON) & DE VIL- 
BISS (LOTTIE LEE), doing business as South- 
ern Hospital, Miami, Fla. 

WALTY, F. A., formerly of the New York Daily 
News, Tribune Tower, Chicago, residing at 319 
Belden Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

WARSHAWSKY, WILLIAM, formerly the May- 
fair, 1649 Broadway, B’klyn, New York. 

ba ng ae FRITZ, 1425 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Fe 

ZOLOCK, A. C., JR., Fayette Meat Market, 345 
Pheble Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jamaica 


Warning! 

REDIT Managers in Louisville, 

Nashville, and St. Louis have 
had unsatisfactory relations with an 
individual who approaches wholesale 
houses with the professed purpose of 
purchasing an opening stock of mer- 
chandise. When placing his order 
for the opening stock, it occurs to 
him that there are some articles that 
he must have immediately for his 
personal use, or that of his family. 
He invariably gets the merchandise 
because the Credit Manager does not 
risk offending a prospective pur- 
chaser of an opening stock by asking 
for cash on a small order of $25 or 
$30. After he gets the merchandise, 
he disappears. The concern by whom 
he was employed for a while, about 
two years ago, reports that since that 
time, they have heard from a num- 
ber of houses who have had unpleas- 
ant experiences with him. 

The above paragraph is printed in 
the hope that similar experiences 
may be avoided by Credit Managers 
throughout the country. 
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| of the assets was practically the same 
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Come-Back with the Aid of | 
an Adjustment Bureau 


O be the outstanding figure in | 

T his line of business, to fail in | 

business and again become | 

one of the leaders in his field within | 

a period of ten years’ time is seldom | 
the fortune of any man. 

The man who has done this is 
Lloyd A. Ungles, sole owner of the 
Ungles Baking Company, Des 
Moines, la. During the war period 
“Ungles Pies” enjoyed general favor 
and secured considerable publicity. 
in fact, during this period Mr. Un- 
gles was considered the King of bak- 
ers engaged in making pies. | 

With the business depression fol- | 
lowing the war period, the sales of 
the pie business fell off to such a | 
large extent that Mr. Ungles felt 
it was necessary to bring other lines 
into his baking business. With this 
idea in view he installed machinery 
for the manufacture of bread on a 
large scale, only to discover that af- 
ter the installation of this machinery 
he had involved his business to such | 
an extent that he owed to his cred- | 





| itors the full book value of his plant. | 


In September, 1924, a meeting of | 
the creditors of the Ungles Baking 
Company was called at the plant, and 


' the statement submitted to the cred- | 


itors showed book value assets of | 
$101,000 and liabilities totalling prac- | 
tically the same amount, $30,000 of | 
which was secured by mortgages and | 


: conditional sales contracts. The out- | 


look was exceedingly discouraging but | 
it was decided by the creditors that a | 
trustee should be appointed and the 
plant be operated temporarily at least 
to see what results could be produced. 

Accordingly, Don E. Neiman of 
the Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines Credit Men’s Association 
was appointed Trustee. The over- 
head expense was cut to the minimum 


began to show a profit. On April 1st 
of this year the business was turned 
back to Mr. Ungles clear of all in- 
debtedness with the exception of a 
$10,000 mortgage. The book value 


as it was in 1924, replacements hav- 
ing been made of machinery which 
had worn out and new machinery 
purchased to keep the plant thor- 
oughly modern. In other words, 


Brush andPaste 


-If You Have this 
"Water-well Jar 
on Your Desk_ 


SANFORD'S 


LIBRARY 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


Your Credit Man is Entitled 
to This Protection 


Millions of dollars are lost each year through insol- 
vent firms which were apparently sound when credit 
was extended. About one-third of bankrupt estates 
pay no dividends whatever. Is it fair to ask your 
credit man to assume the risk of watching customers 
after shipment has been made, or where the debtor 
is financially unable to pay? A National Policy of 
Credit Insurance is the best form of credit protection 
known. It is the guaranty of the World’s Largest 
Surety Company to prevent, else pay, credit losses. 


National Surety 
Company 


Wm. B. Joyce, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Auten, Vice-President W. L. Cremens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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The Business of the Nation 


Profoundly Affected by the Credit Profession 


Tregoe Economic Organization, Los Angeles 





HEN turbulence and resent- 
ment had controlled too far 
the infant days of the thir- 

teen independent States, and co-ordi- 
nation had been decreed in a most 
historic and pregnant document, our 
Constitution, the practical minds of 
Washington and Hamilton laid the 
foundation of the new nation’s pros- 
perity, by firmly fixing the policy that 
its debts should always be paid. 
Herein are established the foundation 
principle of States and individuals— 
Character. 


As time goes on, we are prone to 
forget the transitional and progres- 
sive events beyond our immediate ken. 
But no review of our Nation’s early 
career, and of what it has accom- 
plished in its later days, can do jus- 
tice, or be complete, without empha- 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Professor of Finance, College of Commerce and Business Administration, 


sizing its first im- 
pulse toward a pros- 
perous career, Char- 
acter as reflected in 
a consistent debt 
paying policy. Dur- 
ing more than eight 
decades, after the 
two master builders 
had fought their way 
successfully through 
contending and op- 
posing ideas, the Na- 
tion, in working out 
its commercial des- 
tinies, acquired 
strength slowly. At 
the close of its 
youthful period it 
had developed the 
second foundation 
quality of high 
standards and suc- 
cess, ability, or as 
we designate it in 
our modern credit 
lexicon—Capacity. 
During all these 
years, except three, 
of the Nation’s 


youth, its supplies of better goods had 


been bought abroad, and its sales of 
domestic products to foreign buyers 
did not cancel the annual foreign deb- 
its. These annual debit accounts 
were converted into loans, or invest- 
ments, so that the Nation’s business, 
in its youthful years, was able to jog 
along with an ever broadening vision, 


and the constant increase of its 
strength. 
Although figures are generally 


drab, nothing is more graphic, in de- 
scribing conditions at the close of the 
Nation’s youth, than a little glimpse 
into its limited financial and indus- 
trial powers. 

In the Treasury of the Nation in 
1876, which I fix as the year of our 
entrance into the adolescent period, 
there were but twenty-five millions 
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was but a trifle more than sixteg “) 
dollars. In operation that year ther as 
were 2719 National and State bank§ mucl 
with combined deposits of 787 mil- bles 
lions; with specie and cash amount. ently 
ing to 47 millions and loans of 114 were 
millions. The factories of the Ne§ ich 
tion turned out that year in finished lishe 
goods about four and one-half billion cake 
dollars. Our foreign trade incoming} char 
and outgoing had just reached thf ors 
billion dollar mark, and deposits off at 
every kind, commercial trust and sav-B ine 
ings, were two and one-half billions § yo, 
Capital Also Needed - 
Close thinking isn’t needed to dis- od 
cover from this record that ability wer 
had very little to work on, but where I 
Character and Capacity are joined} we 
the financial trilogy will eventually— os 
be complete with the arrival of Cap pj, 
ital. As the growing youth, in th§ os. 
exhilaration of a new-found strength Fit 
will over-indulge, and bring unpleas} gn. 
ant reactions, so the men of thP op 
Eighties, with a consciousness of the} of 
new brawn, entered seriously on their dey 
tasks, and seemed not to recogniz— Th 


that there are natural limitations tof 
human efforts, and that without or 
derliness brute strength will fail. 
Never in our whole business a 
reer was there a more keenly fought f 
battle, wherein young giants strug § 
gled with one another than the his fj 
tory of the ’Eighties revealed; and§ 
yet it was largely all for naught, af 
reactions of an unpleasant and deter 
rent character occurred every now 
and then, and there arose in the minds 
of the public a resentment agains 
what was construed as an invasion 
of its rights. Out of these rather 
serious days, in the first period o 
the Nation’s adolescence came tw 
regulations for public protection tha 
are still with us-—The I[nterstatt 
Commerce and the Sherman Anti 
Trust Laws. With a frequency tha 
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can wring tears from present chron- 
iclers, because it was so very serious, 
came the reactions and the failures 
resulting from that struggle. 

Before the decade was over, the 
structure of business, with insuffi- 
cient financial foundation, toppled 
over with a serious crash in 93. 
Nearly two decades had elapsed since 
our emergence into the adolescent pe- 
riod, when Capacity was subject to 
this severe test. There had dawned 
no consciousness that the two quali- 
ties, Character and Capital, were of 
like importance. 

“Necessity is ever the mother of 
invention.” We had become very 
much bedraggled by our many tum- 
bles into the mire. We were appar- 
ently failing in our strength. Prices 
were declining, business moving slug- 
gishly. Character had been estab- 
lished, Capacity had been built up, but 
unless the medium of popular ex- 
change, Credit, was intelligently un- 
derstood, future movements in the 
Nation’s business would always be 
uncertain. Credit had occupied a 
very important position in the Na- 
tion’s commercial career, but the hit- 
or-miss method was the usual one, 
and it so happened that the misses 
were all too frequent. 

In analyzing the situation of ’76, 
we find a note and deposit liability 
of three and a quarter billions. 
Placed on a metal money foundation 
of about 133 million, the ratio, as you 
will readily recognize, was much too 
small for men untrained in using 
credit delicately. The disturbances 
of 84 and ’93, when loans exceeded 
deposits, were natural consequences. 
The men who had stood watch over 
credit conditions, who had endea- 
vored to govern the flow of credit 
intelligently, were unaware of its real 
chemistry. But when aroused, after 
the serious debacle of °93, they 
groped about eagerly for some leader 
out of the wilderness. As a result 
of this hopeful and insistent quest, 
the National Association of Credit 
Men was organized in 1896. This 
event in the Nation’s commercial his- 
tory marked its most impressive and 
most prosperous period. 


National Bankruptcy Law 


Some things had to be done at 
once. The pioneers, who founded the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
decided that the practice of subject- 
ing merchandise debits to insolvency 
laws of the various States, without 


the least degree of uniformity, had to 
be corrected. From this decision, 
firmly fixed and energetically striven 
for, resulted the enactment in 1896 
of the National Bankruptcy Law. 
Throwing protection around mer- 
chandise, removing it from the perils 
of fly-by-night debtors, this had to be 
provided for with the best possible 
dispatch. Accordingly, within the 
second year of the National Associa- 
tion’s history, a plan was launched to 
enact in all of the States laws to reg- 
ulate the sale of stocks in bulk. More 
profound, however, than these visible 
accomplishments, were the ethical de- 
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velopments, and the growing recog- 
nition that selfish individualism had 
to be cast aside; that the main- 
spring of safe credit uses was co-op- 
eration, an honest sportsman-like in- 
terchange of information. It was 
more generally recognized that 
groups of individuals co-operating 
could secure more benefits and pro- 
tection than could individual members 
of the groups secure for themselves 
by acting independently. After four 
years of careful testing, it became 
evident that the trilogy of business 
—Character, Capacity and Capital— 
was about to be accomplished. 


Tas is a fact worth 


recording. — Many 
London Guarantee 
Credit Insurance 
policyholders have 


used the service con- 


tinuously for over 


twenty years. 
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Let us consider the Nation’s in- 
dustrial and financial status at the 
turn of the Twentieth Century: In 
the Treasury of the United States 
there had been built up a gold stock 
of $1,036,000,000. The per capita 
circulation was nearly $27. Operat- 
ing that year were 7,971 National 
and State Banks with a combined de- 
posit of $3,721,000,000, and loans of 
$3,510,000,000. Check clearances in 
1900 were computed at eighty-four 
and one-half billion dollars, and the 
deposits of all kinds were seven and 
one-quarter billions. Our foreign 
trade had passed beyond the two bil- 
lion mark. Our factories produced 
that year eleven and one-half billions 
in fabricated goods, and steel had 
reached a new peak, ten and a quar- 
ter million tons. 


Federal Reserve System 


Wealth and commerce grew by 
leaps and bounds, and the decade fol- 
lowing 1903 was, in my opinion, the 
golden era of America’s industries. 
There was something still lacking in 
the uses of credit. We had made 
wonderful progress in understanding 
its chemistry, and in recognizing 
that credit is nothing more than a hu- 


as now depended on it. 


—a serious loss resulting. 


BALTIMORE 
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RADERS in teas, silks, spices used to stake 
their fortunes on a Clipper Ship. The loss of 
the ship meant the loss of a fortune. 


Credit in those days was a gamble—a dangerous 
factor in business—yet commerce and industry then 


Today changing conditions or sudden business de- 
pressions may create situations beyond your control 


Credit insurance protects you. 
city will gladly give you the facts. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 


Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 





man power, that it is the most human 
of all business elements. But there 
was no central control of our gold 
stocks, no provision for the impound- 
ing of reserves; no way to regulate 
the flow of currency; and after the 
disaster of 1907, the needed part of 
the new structure was supplied in our 
Federal Reserve System. 

We stand today, with justified 
amazement over the great transitions 
that have taken place in such a brief 
period, two and one-half decades. It 
was a long, tedious struggle on the 
part of our forebears, requiring more 
than a century to build up a deposit 
of seven and one quarter billions. 
Yet under the impulse of our modern 
efficiency, the last six years have re- 
ported an increase in our deposits of 
just double that sum. Not long ago 
a debtor in a large sum, we are now 
assisting in Europe’s financial stabi- 
lization, and have become its creditor 
in a very impressive sum. 

The credit profession may justly, 
and without the possibility of suc- 
cessful dispute, lay claim to the dis- 
covery, upon which this modern pe- 
riod of great wealth, great power and 
great progress has been founded. For 
the proper uses of credit are the real 
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to get the large volume of our pro. with, 
duction into the consumer’s hands cml 
with the same degree of efficiency and ~~ 
control as the goods are usually pro. oa 
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Confronting the Nation’s business, 
in these complications, with a pro 
found appreciation of the great fidu- 
ciary obligations of the credit profes 
sion, there is a challenge to the pro- 
fession, just as definite and clear a 
was the challenge of the early ’Nine- 




















ties. To meet this challenge requires 

forceful courage, clear-sightednes of 
and a comprehensive knowledge of § 0: 
credit chemistry. If there is over (| 
production, isn’t it due to the large f re 
amount of available credit? If there § 1 
is under-consumption, isn’t it due to} in 
a poor spread of income? If there 

is needless waste, is it not due to ig} « 
norance in not knowing the propery 4 
balance of the seen and unseen ele § } 
ments of business—the proper bak F } 
ance of goods and credits. Thi § ; 
present-day challenge of sound ag § 
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jess the vision dawns on the managers 
of credit, the executives in control 
of credit work, and brings the same 
response that came from our pioneers 
as they set their hands to repair the 
defect, and to supply business with 
what it required. 

The response of our profession to 
this present-day challenge can be very 
imple, and yet very direct. It could 
be no more than this: Use credit 
rightfully, and waste will be elimi- 
nated. Understand the chemistry of 
credit, and there will come a better 
balance between goods produced and 
goods consumed. Trifle with credit, 
as it has been so generally trifled 
with, and there is no way of co-or- 
dinating our business powers for the 
profitable use of capital, and for the 
slving of problems in marketing that 
perplex so keenly now. 

As in the old days, precepts like 
these must be preached, and they 
must be practiced. The members of 
the credit profession, to maintain its 
leadership, must have sincere pride 
in their work, must resist stoutly the 
pressure of volume when it is un- 
wise, must demonstrate what order- 
liness in business practices can accom- 
plish, must hold fast to the supreme 
idea that progress, in any human ef- 
fort, is not possible to attain without 
moral control. When the pioneers 
co-operated, rather than deliberately 
hurt one another, they gave a real re- 
ligion to business, and that principle 
must now be magnified. It is the sec- 
ond direct challenge to the Credit 
Profession. In recognition of what 
our forebears accomplished, and the 
valiant way in which they pursued 
their vision, the present members of 
the credit profession must not do less. 


Credit Inquiries 
(Continued from page 20) 


From the legal standpoint, a letter 
of inquiry must (a) be signed in 
order to establish responsibility ; and 
(b) it must indicate the reason for 
requesting the information, and the 
tight of the recipient to have such 
information. 

From the standpoint of the one re- 
ceiving the inquiry, self-preservation 
demands that the name, address, and 
business of the subject inquired about 
be fully stated. Fifty per cent. of 
the work in the average bank credit 
department is the handling of mail 
inquiries. It is obvious that there is 
little time in which to look up con- 


cerns when the address is either in- 
adequate or incorrect. In many cases 
the similarity of names of different 
customers is so marked that the type 
of business must be stated in order 
to distinguish them. 

State clearly the nature of the 
transaction and the amount involved. 
A credit inquiry for $100 should not 
demand the same time, quantity of 
information and thought as does one 
for $5,000. Furthermore, the per- 
son receiving the inquiry should be 
fully informed of the nature of the 
transaction in order to assist him in 
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making a more intelligent reply. 

Always include your own experi- 
ence with the account. The legal 
necessity of this, in order to show 
that you are entitled to the informa- 
tion, has already been pointed out. 
In addition, it is only courtesy to 
give information as well as to ask for 
it. Many concerns include in their 
letters phrases such as, “We shall 
be glad to reciprocate when called 
upon.” They would avoid the neces- 
sity of another inquiry directed to 
them if they would do their recip- 
rocating in advance. 


The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision. 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 


control. 
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Yes Sah? 


Dis sho am some 
hurryin’ folks. 
Trains agoin’ and 
acomin’.Gemmin 
runnin’ like rabbits 
lookin’ fo’ dere lug- 


gage. 


Ma’ boss say he 
needn’t worry ’bout 
los’ luggage, he done@ 
took him some ’sur- 
ance ’gainst dat. 


Nor will you if 
you arrange for a 
Tourist Baggage 
Policy, at very slight 
cost, through the 
National Liberty 
Agent in your 
town. 
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If more than one inquiry is being 
made through the different banks in 
the same city, the fact should be so 
stated. It may save the banks con- 
siderable duplication of effort, and 
a more satisfactory reply will be re- 
ceived. Generally speaking, it should 
be necessary to direct inquiries only 
to the bank with which the customer 
has his account. 

Each credit transaction is special 
in its nature. No two are exactly 
alike. For this reason, form letters 
are generally undesirable. 
however, 


Their use, 
frequent. Some are 
merely printed forms, some are even 
long complex questionnaires. As I 
have studied some of them, I have 
wondered what manner of credit 
manager could have conceived them 
and of what value the reply would be 
if it were’ possible to answer all the 
questions. In handling a large vol- 
ume of work, a form letter may pos- 
sibly be necessary. In the main, how- 
ever, an original letter giving all the 
facts is preferable, especially when 
making inquiry from a bank. 


is 


The Bank’s Reply 


As to the reply, no definite set of 
rules for answering a credit inquiry 
can be laid down. The extent of the 
reply must naturally be dependent 
upon the problem involved. The an- 
swer the banker makes to an inquiry 
should be the kind of a letter he 
would like to receive. An adequate 
reply should cover the following 
points : 


1. History, personnel and character 
of the management. 
Financial standing. 
Trade standing. 
Bank standing. 
Own experience and opinion. 


N 


3. 


wn 


The completeness with which these 
points are covered will depend on the 
circumstances surrounding the in- 
quiry. Specific questions should be 


| answered to the best of one’s ability. 


Although it is desirable to give a 
detailed reply to a credit inquiry, 
there are times when to do so would 
be very indiscreet. The relationship 
between a bank and its customer is 
of a confidential nature. From the 
customer’s standpoint, the giving of 
certain information is desirable, but 
under some conditions it might place 
him at a disadvantage. The bank 
must use great discretion as to what 
it tells about a customer’s affairs. 
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opinion given in the light of experi- 
ence and in good faith. No bank 
should make a credit decision solely 
upon the basis of a letter or even a 
number of letters involving outside 
opinion. The experience of others is 
only a small part of the data neces- 
sary for credit granting. Are you 
depending upon outside sources of 
information to pass on your credit 
problems, or are you taking that re- 
sponsibility yourself, relying on your 
own judgment based upon all the 
facts you can gather? 

Frequent comments have been 
heard on the part of commercial 
credit managers to the effect that they 
rarely obtain any worthwhile infor- 
mation from a bank. Undoubtedly 
some criticism is just, but in the 
majority of cases the reason for a 
faulty reply is obvious. The Robert 
Morris Associates, an organization of 
credit managers of banks belonging 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, recently investigated commer- 
cial inquiries as addressed to banks. 
Of 65 inquiries received from one 
source, 58 expressed no opinion on 
the risk, 59 made no statement as 
to the amount of credit or terms in- 


volved, 4 gave no address of the sub- 


ject to establish definite identity, and 
41 were not signed inquiries. It fol- 
lows that a large percentage of the 
answers to these inquiries would be 
unsatisfactory and virtually a total 
waste of time and money. 


We bankers recognize a distinct 
responsibility to our customer and to 
the people with whom he is doing 
business. We are trying to co-oper- 
ate when given a reasonable chance, 


| because we consider the giving of 


credit information a very important 
and necessary function. If the 
amount of credit involved does not 
justify an intelligent statement of 
facts setting out clearly the name, 
address and amount involved, as well 
as the reason for wanting the infor- 
mation, and the inquirer’s experience 
with the account, the answer received 
will be worth about as much as the 
opinion of the office boy who filled 
out the form letter of inquiry. 
_ No summary could cover this sub- 
ject more adequately than the Code 
of Ethics devised by the Robert Mor- 
tis Associates. This Code deals in 
the main with credit correspondence, 
and its principles can well be adopted 
as a guide by all credit managers. 

It was published in the March 
Crepir Monruty in an article on 
“Credit Information from Banks.” 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. | 

Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men | 

Converse on Marketing they are, or should be, real business States with the Reparations Commission | 
builders.” speaks of the book as “very fairminded 


SELLING POLICIES. Paul D. Converse. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1927. 706 pp. $5 
This book, which chalks up another tally 
for the University of Illinois, offers a de- 
tailed discussion of modern business policies 
relating to sale of the product, market re- 
search, production and consumer demand, 
price, advertising and distribution, and 
credit and instalment merchandising. 
There are eight main divisions of the 
material, and readers of this review will 
naturally be interested particularly in Part 
VIII, which consists of a chapter on “Credit 
Policies” and one on “Installment Merchan- 
dising.” The spelling of “instalment,” by 
the way, has not been specifically com- 
mented on in “The Business Library.” It is 
sufficient to say that the Crepir MonrTHLY, 
in all of its Departments, follows the ex- 
ample of the New York Times and Pro- 
fessor Seligman, and uses but a single “1”. 
Professor Converse approaches the credit 
problem from three directions,— the terms 
of sale; the credit standing of those ac- 
cepted as customers; and the promptness 
with which accounts are collected or the 
terms of sale enforced. The credit man, 
says the author, is inclined to say that there 
should be no competition on terms; that 
if the sales department finds a price con- 
cession necessary, it should be made and 
the terms should be left untouched. We 
should be disposed to use a stronger word 
than “inclined” in this connection. Credit 
managers are fighting the sale of terms 
rather than goods all along the line, and 
just now that happens to be one of the 
most important parts of their daily routine. 
In discussing collection policies, Pro- 
fessor Converse puts in a word in behalf 
of what our Association calls the “business 
service” idea. If the debtor fails to pay 
because of the condition of his assets, he 
says, the credit manager should “act as a 
business adviser, find the trouble, and give 
the debtor advice and assistance. In this 
way he not only saves a customer for him- 
self but may save a business and a man’s 
seif-respect. This is an example of what 
the credit men mean when they say that 


On instalment selling Professor Con- 
verse reviews the familiar arguments, pro 
and con. The deferred payment plan helps 
young people to establish homes; helps 
some people to save, or to put more money 
into durables than they otherwise would; 
places new types of merchandise within the 
reach of the masses; and possibly helps to 
increase the productivity of the individual 
worker and to raise his standard of living. 

On the other hand, instalment selling is 
expensive. The buyer ordinarily pays for 
the service. In many instances, people buy 
on the instalment plan who would be better 
off if they saved first and bought later. 

Thus the argument continues, and doubt- 
less will continue. Instalment selling has 
been with us for nearly a century, and 
promises to last longer than any of us who 
now discuss it. All that is called for on the 
part of the present generation is to see that 
it is used and not abused. 


Light on the Dawes Plan 


THE HISTORY OF REPARATIONS. Carl 
Bergmann. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1927. 
333 pp. $6 
In January, 1926, there was published at 

Frankiurt-am-Main “Der Weg der Repa- 

ration,” by Carl Bergmann, representative 

of the German government with the Repa- 
rations Commission and later confidential 
adviser of that government during the 
negotiations with the Allied governments, 
the Reparations Committee and the Com- 
mittee of Experts. This is an edition in 

English of that book, the translation hav- 

ing been carefully checked and approved 

by Sir Andrew McFadyean. 

Herr Bergmann’s qualifications for pro- 
ducing a work of this kind are, of course, 
exceptional. Sir J.C. Stamp, British repre- 
sentative on the Reparations Commission’s 
Committee on German Currency and Fi- 
nance, is on record to the effect that no 
single participating statesman, not even M. 
Poincaré or Mr. Lloyd George, could tell 
so much of the narrative with first-hand 
authority, and Roland Boyden, formerly 
unofficial representative of the United 


accurate and historically sound.” 


The thirty-three chapters are groupe 
under five main divisions. The first js 
headed “From Versailles to the Londo 
Ultimatum ;” the second, “The Policy of 
Fulfilment and the ‘Struggle for the Mor. 
torium;” and the third, “The Occupation 
of the Ruhr.” Part IV deals with th 
Dawes Plan and Part V has the significa 
title, “The Goal in Prospect.” 


The final goal of reparation will be, in 
the opinion of Herr Bergmann, a blending 
of the Dawes Plan with the former Ger- 
man offers of loans. The guarantees intro- 
duced by the Dawes Plan will be of th 
greatest service in the issue of reparation 
loans. The first charge on the railways 
and on industry, the customs and the con- 
trolled revenues will constitute excellent 
guarantees for reparation loans, as long as 
any special security at all is demanded for 
the German government loans. 


In the clear light of economic science, 


Herr Bergmann concludes, the nebulow | 


phantoms which a world still obsessed with 
war intoxication has been vainly pursuing 
all these years are dissolving. A disposition 
to face stubborn facts has everywhere 
gained strength and the Milliard-fever has 
been cured. From the safe retreat of the 
Dawes plan we now descry in the mists 0 
the future the long wished for, bitterly 
contested goal, and it lies on the road which 
we have already trodden. Many an exp 
rienced guide had pointed it out, but their 
calls remained unheeded in the turmoil, At 
last we can march toward the goal, et 
riched by experience, with quiet and deter- 
mined steps. 

This point of view will naturally not k 
shared by everybody. Particularly will # 
be repudiated by many non-Teutonic Euro 
peans and by others in different parts 0 
the world who refuse to admit that the wat 
is over. But it is undeniably worth while 
to have in satisfactory English an expret 
sion of the German viewpoint on the repr 
ration problem, and Herr Bergmann is er 
titled to full credit for doing a difficult 
piece of work in a way which speaks vol 
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ymes for his intelligence, his tact and his 
moderation. 


A Useful Revision 


DE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. Prepared 
7 S. Paull, J. W. Millard and J. S. T 


Government Printing Office, Washington, Be 
381 pp. 75 cents. 

This new edition supersedes the volume 
published under the same title in the “Elimi- 
nation of Waste Series” of 1923. While 
Messrs. Paull, Millard and Taylor had 
charge of the preparation of the material 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the book is essentially a col- 
laboration in which 500 officers of trade 
associations and 50 officials representing 17 
Federal departments and independent bu- 
reaus gave their co-operation. 

Following an introductory chapter, there 
is a description of the methods used in the 
organization of trade associations. Chapter 
lI] deals with association statistics ; Chapter 
IV with legal aspects of statistical activi- 
ties, including a reference to the Maple 
Flooring decision. The chapters that fol- 
low deal with cost accounting, industrial 
and commercial research, simplified prac- 
tice, industria] standardization, public and 
trade relations and credit and insurance 
departments. 

Chapter XIII and subsequent. chapters 
deal with specific industries,—traffic and 
transportation; building construction; rail- 
ways and public utilities; automobiles, air- 
planes and highways; mining and oil in- 
dustries; metals and machinery; textiles 
and clothing; farm products; wholesale 
and retail trade; banking and insurance; 
and technical, auxiliary and special groups. 
An Appendix of about 100 pages is devoted 
to the relations of the various departments 
of the Government to the trade associa- 
tions, 

The chapter on “Credit and Insurance 
Departments” stresses the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between the action of a trade 
association which collects and disseminates 
credit information for the benefit of its 
members and the effort to standardize 
credit Rae The former is informative 
only; the latter is at best a regulation of 
a highly competitive factor, which in its 
most unfavorable aspect might be viewed 
as an unreasonable restriction upon the 
freedom of individual competitive practice. 

There appears, to the sponsors of this 
book, to be no reason to believe that the 
law is in any way infringed by the action 
of a trade association which collects infor- 
mation relating to the credit status of cus- 
tomers of its members and supplies to any 
member accurate information concerning 
any specific customer on request, without 
comment and in the absence of understand- 
ing or agreement among the association 
members that they will neither sell nor ex- 
tend credit accommodation to a delinquent 
customer of any member. 

In view of the setting up of a Trade 
Group Department as one of the service 
divisions of the National Association of 
Credit Men, information such as that con- 


. 


tained in Chapter XI is particularly valu- 
able and timely. The book is carefully 
prepared, serviceably printed and bound, 
and reasonably priced,—three factors which 
will help very much to give it a wide cir- 
culation. 


Business in the Southeastern 


States 


COMMERCIAL SURVEY OF THE SOUTH- 
EAST. John M. Hager. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1927. 477 pp. $1. 


This is No. 19 in the “Domestic Com- 
merce Series,’ published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. In the collec- 
tion of the material Mr. Hager, who is an 
experienced marketing specialist, had the 
aid of the staff of the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Bureau, under the direction 
of A. Heath Onthank, former chief of the 
division. 

The states covered by the survey are 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Eastern Tennessee. The 
purpose of the study was to present a pic- 
ture of the fundamental economic condi- 
tions within the Southeastern trade area, 
with particular reference to the marketing 
of products. Special consideration is given 
to the geographic basis of commerce in the 
area, and to its natural resources and its 
industries, which form the basis of the 
people’s income. 

Mr. Hager and his associates have care- 
fully studied the density and distribution of 
population, occupations, income, education, 
habits and traditions of the area in order 
to evaluate its buying power. They give 
special stress to commodity movements, 
sales problems, indexes of income, and fac- 
tors of consumption. These are consjd- 
ered in their relation to the prevalence of 
hand labor in agriculture, to the mild cli- 
mate, the scarcity of large cities, and rural 
isolation. 

It is, as Dr. Klein comments in his Fore- 
word, to the benefit of all persons within 
each region that the various products of 
the nation shall be made available to them 
through an efficient and economical system 
of distribution. It is of even greater bene- 
fit that a knowledge of the products and 
industries of that region should be made 
available to people in other parts of the 
country. Furthermore, it is to the interest 
of all business concerns to understand the 
problems that are to mean progress or de- 
cline within an individual marketing re- 
gion, since the sale of goods there will be 
determined by local prosperity. 

Throughout the Southeastern states, Mr. 
Hager and his collaborators conclude, defi- 
nite developments are now taking place. 
These are already reflected in farming ef- 
forts; numerous reforestation projects; 

State and Federal highway construction; 
consolidated rural schools where good 
roads permit and the modernization of ur- 
ban schools in many places; manufactur- 
ing ; hydro-electric power development; en- 
hanced port, terminal and transportation 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Jawbone Credit 
The Resort of Indian-Fighting Soldiers Short of Cash 


66 O, sir,” said the 3rd 
Army veteran, recount- 
ing his financial difficul- 


ties in running a one-man shop on 
the Rhine for the benefit of his bat- 
tery, “there wasn’t a plugged mark 
in the outfit after the 20th of the 
month, so I jawboned the bunch till 
pay day.” 

To some of his hearers the odd 
use of the word jawbone to signify 
credit had the ring of one of those 
expressions invented, or at least given 
currency by the A. E. F., like the 
much advertised word hard-boiled. 
But old U..S. Army men knew bet- 
ter. They had lived on jawbone in 
Arizona when campaigning against 
the Apaches, and in the Philippines. 

In the ’70s, 80s and "90s the man 
who operated the post exchange at 
an army 
post de- 
pend- 
ed for 
his suc- 
cess 


By A. D. Barton 


ly on his ability to stave off the skil- 
ful use of jaw by his impecunious 
customers. 

The New Standard Dictionary de- 
fines jawbone as soldiers’ slang, 
meaning credit, used either as a noun 
or as an adjective. The lexicog- 
raphers might have added, “likewise 
as a verb.” Farmer and Henley’s 
“Slang and Its Analogues” (1896) 
quotes the Times correspondent writ- 
ing from San Francisco October 21, 
1862 :—“individuals, who, in dig- 
ger’s parlance, live on jawbone.” In 
“A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and 
Cant,” Barriere and Leland (1889), 
the term is alleged, but without ad- 
ducing proof, to be of Canadian 
origin. 

Whether the U. S. Army appropri- 
ated the word from the ’Forty-nin- 
ers’ vocabulary, or ° 
whether the gold hunters 
borrowed it from the 
Army, which is less like- 


ly, it appears reasonably certain that 
its origin must be sought in the far 
West in pre-Civil War days. As to its 
derivation: there is the obvious pre- 
sumption that credit was accorded to 
the man able to use his jaw to advan- 
tage. The glib talker got credit, while 
the strong silent man had to pay cash. 
It has been suggested that the word 
is a corruption of the Spanish 
abonar, meaning to give credit. But 
if this be so, then it must be admitted 
that the Anglo-Saxon genius for an- 
nexing foreign words and modifying 
them to suit American and British 
ideas of euphony has in this case 
brought forth a monstrosity. 
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However, the American dough. 
boy will doubtless continue to live on 
jawbone during the week before pay 
day, and pledge his soldier’s honor f 
at the post exchange for those small 
luxuries which his soul craves, and 
which, when cash is lacking, may be 
acquired by jawbone. 
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Bulletin and Washington 


Valuable information on Legislation, on Judicial De- 
cisions, on various Governmental Departments, etc., gathered and 
especially for the members of the 
of Credit Men and for the direct members of the National 
Association of Credit 
from various authentic sources through the Association’s 
Special Representative in Washington and others. 
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DECISIONS 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency 


DISCHARGE 


Held that notwithstanding the report of 
the Special Master that the bankrupts who 
now seek a discharge of their debts were 
innocent of wilful and knowing participa- 
tion in making the admittedly false finan- 
cial statements which were issued by a 
third partner, the discharge of the present 
petitioners should be denied. It seems a 
baneful rule of law which would permit the 
members of a bankrupt firm who have 
benefited by the wrongful act of one of its 
members to escape resultant civil liability 
merely because they were not cognizant, 
through neglect or otherwise, of the de- 
tails of the evil means by which the firm 
secured its lines of credit. Discharge de- 
nied. In Re Neugeboren, U. S. Dist. Ct., 
So. Dist., N. Y. Decided Mar. 29, 1928. 


* * * 
INSURANCE 


Held that trustee in Bankruptcy is en- 
titled only to the cash surrender value of 
a policy in which bankrupt is either the in- 
sured or beneficiary. Counsel for Trustee 
admits this proposition, in so far as poli- 
cies of insurance are concerned wherein 
bankrupt is not the direct beneficiary; but 
denies its correctness in latter class of 
cases. His contention is met, the court 
thinks, by a consideration of Burlingham 
vs. Grouse, 228 U. S., 459. The District 
Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit each held that the 
policies did not pass to the Trustee as as- 
sets, construing Section 70a of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act holding that a Trustee in Bank- 
Tuptcy was entitled only to receive the cash 
surrender value of a policy, and in the case 
under consideration, that value was noth- 
ing in view of the pledge of the policies 
to the Assurance Society. A trustee in 
Bankruptcy cannot speculate upon the life 
of the person insured for the benefit of the 
corporation. He cannot pay out the funds 
of the bankrupt estate in any such gamble. 

only available asset to him in a policy 
of insurance is the cash surrender value. 


Wolter vs. Johnston, U. S. Dist. Ct., West. 
Dist., Penn. Decided Mar. 29, 1928. 

8 
DISCHARGE 


Subdivision (a) Section 14 of the Bank- 
Tuptcy, Act was amended by the act of 
May 27, 1926, by striking out the word 
“next” before the words “twelve months”. 
Held that, however it may have been be- 
fore May 27, 1926, it is certain that since 
that date no petition for discharge can be 
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filed after the lapse of eighteen months 
from date of adjudication. In Re. Whis- 
man, U. S. Dist Ct., East. Dist., Ky. De- 
cided Mar. 16, 1928. 


* * * 


Banking and Banks 
CHECK 


Held that it was negligence to send the 
check for collection to the bank upon which 
it was drawn. By the great weight of au- 
thority in this country, the bank whose 
duty it is to pay a check is not a suitable 
agent for its collection. The collecting 
bank should have insisted upon prompt 
payment or return of the second check. 
The collecting bank was negligent on ac- 
count of the method adopted and the time 
taken. It affirmatively appears that de- 
fendant would sustain a loss, since it was 
shown that the bank draft, which was used 
to take up his check would have been paid 
if the State bank examiner had not stopped 
payment. As he had no knowledge of the 
bank’s condition, payment of the check in 
the ordinary course of business would have 
been good even though the bank had been 
insolvent. Judgment for defendant af- 
firmed. Stout Lumber Co. vs. Hayes, U. 
S. C. C. A., 5th Cir. (La.). Decided Mar. 
30, 1928. 


. * * 
COLLECTIONS 


Held that when a bank receives a check 
from its depositor for collection which is 
paid by the drawee, and the bank through 
which it has been paid in due course of 
collection and remittance has charged the 
amount to the account of the initial bank, 
which has since become insolvent, the 
agency for collection ceases upon payment 
of the check and its aquisition by the bank 
to whom the initial bank had forwarded it, 
it thus becoming a purchaser for value in 
due course without notice of any infirmity 
in the instrument, and the depositor under 
her unrestricted endorsement has recourse 
only against the bank in which she had thus 
deposited the check on the basis of a com- 
mon creditor. Arnold vs. Wachovia Bk. & 
Tr. Co., Sup. Ct., N. C. Decided Mar. 21, 
1928. 


* * * 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Appellee in 1924 brought action on a 
promissory note, dated in 1915, and due in 
1917, and with no specified place for pay- 
ment. Appellant answered that at the time 
the note was executed both plaintiff and 
defendant were residents of the state of 
Alabama and the note was executed in 
Alabama and appellant has at all times 
since and then was a resident of Alabama, 


and that by the law of Alabama set out in 
the answer, the note was barred in six 
years ; that’ summons was served on ap- 
pellant while he was temporarily in the 
state of Indiana. The trial court sustained 
a demurrer to this answer. Held, under 
Sec. 306, Burns, 1926, that where a cause 
of action has been barred by the law of 
the place where defendant resides in ac- 
tions arising out of the state, it shall be 
barred in this state, since where place of 
payment is not specified, it is presumed to 
be the place where it is dated. The note 
was barred by the Alabama law before the 
action was commenced, and this barred it 
here. Hobbs. vs. Ludlow, Sup. Ct., Ind. 
Decided Mar. 13, 1928. 


- ory 
NOTES 


This action was based upon an ordinary 
promissory note, upon the back of which 
was written the following: “For value re- 
ceived, we hereby guarantee the payment 
of the within note and waive protest, de- 
mand and notice of nonpayment thereof”. 
The endorsement in the instant case was 
a blank endorsemet and was made before 
delivery of the instrument. The court 
states that in Case vs. Mckinnis, 107 Ore., 
223, 213, p. 422, it was held that an en- 
dorsement in blank, similar to the writing 
here involved, before delivery of a note 
makes the endorsers liable as endorsors, 
not as makers or guarantors only. Held 
that parol evidence is not admissible to 
vary the liability assumed by defendants 
as shown by the written instrument itself. 
Douglas vs. Rumelin, Sup. Ct., Ore., Dept. 
No. 1. Decided March 13, 1928. 


* * * 


F. O. B. CONTRACTS 


Held that in the absence of any under- 
standing between the parties to the con- 
trary, a contract to deliver goods f. o. b. 
a ‘certain designated city is interpreted to 
mean that the price of goods is to be paid 
or becomes due, when the goods are de- 
livered on board cars at said city. Pincus 
vs. Kress & Co., Ct. of Appeals, Calif., 
2nd Dist., Div. 2. Decided Mar. 16, 1928. 


* * * 


BULK SALES ACT 


Held that the bulk sales law (R. S. 58-. 
100, et seq.) does not apply to a sale by 
mortgagee, made under the terms of a 
valid mortgage, duly executed, delivered 
and recorded prior to the creation of the 
debt sought to be enforced under the pro- 
visions of the bulk sales law. Faeth Co. 
vs. Bressie, Sup. Ct., Kan. Decided Mar. 
10, 1928. 








GARNISHMENT. PRIORITY OF 
LIEN TO TRUSTEE IN BANK- 


RUPTCY 


In this case the action to effectuate the 
garnishment was begun and the writ of 
garnishment was issued and served, and 
the garnishee answered and admitted its 
indebtedness to defendant before January 
8, 1924. The adjudication of defendant’s 
bankruptcy was on June 5, 1924. Held that 
where a plaintiff acquires an equitable 
lien or levy on specific property of a de- 
fendant in an action against him, more than 
four months before filing of petition in 
bankruptcy against defendant, and the ac- 
tion is diligently prosecuted to judgment 
for plaintiff, plaintiff's equitable lien or 
levy is superior to the title of defendant’s 
trustee in bankruptcy, as to the property 
covered by the equitable lien or levy, 
though the judgment in the action is ren- 
dered within four months of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Florida East Coast 
Ry. Co. vs. Consolidated Engineering Co., 
Sup. Ct. Fla. R. Mar. 31, 1928. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
Fence Bill 


The so called “Fence” Bill to prevent in- 
terstate transportation of stolen goods fail- 
ed to be reported out by the House Com- 
mittee in time to be acted on at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The measure is one of 
extreme importance to the business world 
and it is hoped that it will be reported out 
early in the next session in time to be en- 
acted into law. 


* * * 


Merchant Marine 


One of the important bills passed by 
Congress was the act authorizing the fur- 
ther development of an American Mer- 
chant Marine. It will mean much toward 
the upbuilding of the foreign trade of the 
United States. The act forbids the U. S. 
Shipping Board selling any Government 
owned vessels except by favorable vote of 
five members of the board and also pro- 
vides for the replacement over a period of 
years of worn out Government owned ships 
by modern vessels. It also seeks to en- 
courage increase of privately owned ves- 
sels bearing the American flag by author- 
izing the Government to lend to private 
shipbuilders a part of the cost of construc- 
tion of new vessels at a low interest rate. 


* * * 


Two New Banking Laws 


Two new banking laws have recently 
been passed by Congress, effective in the 
District of Columbia and territories. One 
is known as the uniform fiduciaries law. 
Heretofore banks have considered that 
their liability in transactions with fiduci- 
aries were not clearly defined and the new 
law undertakes to clarify this situation. 

Another measure is known as the joint 
survivor act, which deals with the pay- 
ment of money by banks, which is de- 
posited in two or more names payable to 
either or the survivor, and protects the 
bank in making payment to either. 


* * + 


National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the National Conference of Commissioners 


on Uniform State Laws will be held in 
Seattle, Washington, from July 16th to 
July 23rd, 1928. The conference will con- 
sider, among other matters, the proposed 
uniform acts on the following subjects: 
Mechanics’ Liens, Public Utilities, Child 
Labor, Divorce, Narcotic Drugs, Corpus 
and Income, Acknowledgements and Nego- 
tiable Instruments Laws. 


Tax Opinions 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has re- 
cently published two interesting opinions. 
(a) One involves the deductions allowed 
individuals for damage to automobiles. The 
opinion holds that a loss occasioned by 
damage to an automobile maintained for 
pleasure where such damage results from 
the faulty driving of the taxpayer, but is 
not due to his willful act or negligence, is 
a deductible loss in the computation of net 
income. Where damage to a taxpayer’s 
automobile results from the faulty driving 
of the operator of an automobile with 
which the automobile of the taxpayer col- 
lides, the loss occasioned to the taxpayer 
by such damage is likewise deductible. 


(b) Another opinion involves capital sum 
recoverable through depreciation allow- 
ances. Under a lease for ninety-nine years, 
as affected by the Revenue Act of 1926, the 
question was whether or not a deductible 
loss may be claimed by a lessor of real 
estate as a result of the demolition of a 
buiiding located on real estate leased under 
a contract with a lessee for a perod of 
ninety-nine years. The undepreciated cost 
of the building to the lessor at the time the 
lease was given was x dollars. The per- 
tinent parts of the lease are as follows: 


“Lessee is given full right and authority 
to alter, structurally or otherwise, to tear 
down and rebuild, repair and improve the 
buildings located now or at any other time 
hereafter on the leased premises, provided, 
however, that all of such work shall be 
done in a first-class and workmanlike man- 
ner at the cost and expense of the lessee 
and in conformance with the building regu- 
lations of the city of R and the State of S. 


“It is agreed that lessee shall, subject to 
the rights of the mortgagee hereinafter 
mentioned and without any further cost or 
expense, have as its own absolute property 
all and entire the material in the building 
and improvements now upon said premises. 
But lessee agrees to procure the consent of 
the holder of the outstanding mortgage 
hereinafter mentioned to the destruction of 
present buildings and the removal of said 
material. 


“Lessee covenants and agrees that at the 
termination of this lease, at the end of the 
ninety-nine year period or before, lessor 
shall have the right to retain all the im- 
provements placed on said premises free of 
cost or expense of any kind.” 


Under the facts presented the Bureau 
holds that the cost of the whole building, 
less sustained depreciation, was part of the 
cost to the lessor in acquiring the lease 
and is properly amortizable under the life 
of the lease. 


Automobile Instalment Selling Abroad 


According to a bulletin issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestc Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, the spread of 
the instalment selling idea in Europe is 
helping American exporters to sell more 
of their products in that area. More than 
sixty per cent. of all European sales of auto- 
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mctive vehicles are estimated to be on the 
instalment plan basis. The ratio in th 
United States is around sixty-four per cent, 
Since the close of the war shipments of 
American motor vehicles to Europe haye 
increased nearly five hundred per cent. and 
according to the bulletin of the Department 
of Commerce, this remarkable expansion js 
attributed to the spread of the instalment 
selling idea. 

The bulletin, dealing with this particular 
phase of automobile distribution in Europe, 
has been issued by the Automotive Dj. 
vision of the Bureau, (10 cts. from Supt, 
of Documents, Wash., D. C.). 


Status of Bills for New Judgeships 


Several bills providing for additional 
judges in the District courts of the United 
States failed of passage, but will be pend- 
ing for action at the next session of Con- 
gress. They are: H. R. 9200, providing 
for three additional judges for the South. 
ern District of New York; H. R. 5774, 
providing additional judges for the Eastern 
District of New York; H. R. 8551, provid. 
ing for additional judges in the District of 
South Dakota, and H. R. 1139, providing 
for additional judges for the Second Judi- 
cial Judicial Circuit. 


Tax Decisions 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia recently rendered a decision in 
the case of Frederick Ayer vs. David H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
involving net gain or loss on the sale of 
stock under the income tax laws. 


The taxpayer purchased 300 shares of 
bank stock for a total of $120,637.50, 
Thereafter the bank doubled its capital, and 
taxpayer was allowed to subscribe for and 
purchase 300 new shares for $30,000. Sub- 
sequently he sold the 300 shares originally 
held by him for $85,500, and claimed a loss 
of $35,137.50. Held, that this claim was 
rightly denied, and that the commissioner, 
in computing the tax for which appellant 
was liable, properly added together the 
$120,637.50 paid for the original shares and 
the $30,000 paid for the new shares, one- 
half of which amount represented the cost 
of the shares sold, thus showing a gain in- 
stead of a loss. 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, .in a recent decision, passed on 
the question of deductions for depreciation 
in a trust estate. The case is Whitcomb vs. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and the decision of the Board of Tax Ap 
peals disallowing deductions claimed by the 
taxpayer for exhaustion and wear and teat 
of depreciable assets of a trust estate, in the 
income of which the taxpayer was a life 
tenant, was affirmed. 


It appeared that the trustee, in his return 
as such, claimed certain deductions for ex- 
haustion and wear and tear of the depre- 
ciable assets of the trust estate, but in mak- 
ing distribution to the life beneficiary 
over to her, not only her portion of the net 
income as shown by his return, but also 
her proportion of the amount deducted for 
depreciation. The court held that the life 
beneficiary was taxable under the Reventt 
Act of 1918, on the entire income recet 
by her without deduction for losses sub 
fered by the corpus of the estate during 
year. In short, the Court's decision 
in such cases that the capital losses 
upon the reversioners or remaindermen 
not upon the life tenant. 
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The Business Library 
(Continued from page 33) 
facilities; and improved methods of financ- 
While current 
changes of this character are not entirely 
general, they are taking place at many 
points and all are of such importance to the 
life of the region that they vitally influence 

the whole commercial structure. 


ing and merchandising. 


The Three P’s 


EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS. Robert E. 
Ramsay. D. Appleton and Co., N. Y. 1928. 
464 pp. $5. 


Side by side with the three C’s of credit, 


—Character, Capacity and Capital,—Mr. 
Ramsay places the three P’s of house organ 
editing : 

1. Pictures. 

2. Pertinent paragraphs about product 
and people. 


3. Punchful printing. 

This is a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of a book published originally in 
1920. Its author has also, to his credit, 
volumes on “Constructive Merchandising” 
and “Effective Direct Advertising.” He 
was for a number of years head of the 
House Organ Division of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

Part I, consisting of eight chapters, be- 
gins with a short historical sketch, tracing 
the origin and development of the house 
organ idea in the United States. The other 
chapters in this section have to do with 
classification of house organs, the plan, the 
preliminaries, the data, the make-up, and 
the mechanical details. 

Part II is designed to show how house 
organs have been successfully used by man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, banks, in- 
surance companies, schools, associations and 
clubs, publishers, public service companies, 
printers, and in other lines of business. 

The Appendices contain useful material 
bearing on costs of publication, examples of 
successful house organs, and such problems 
as selling the organ to the “house.” Sec- 
tion G of the Appendix presents the Eng- 
lish point of view on house organs, in an 
article by E. Herbert Morris, advertising 
manager of the Austin Motor Company, 
Ltd, 

Wholesalers will find interesting and 
helpful material in Chapter X. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Ramsay cites the case of a 
wholesale hardware house selling chiefly to 
dealers in towns of about 500 population. 
This concern found that its principal sales 
problem was not so much to get the dealers 
to handle its lines as to induce them to push 
the goods by means of modern advertising 
and selling methods. 

The task of educating these dealers was 
rendered unusually difficult by reason of 
the fact that the average small-town dealer 
is almost entirely unacquainted with mod- 
em ideas in selling. His idea, as a rule, is 
to wait for buyers to come to his store in- 
stead of energetically developing prospects 
and inducing them to buy. 

To overcome this inertia and to stimu- 


late their efforts to push this wholesaler’s 
goods, a monthly dealer house organ was 
issued. This publication contains practical 
articles and stories on the methods used by 
small-town dealers to build up trade and in- 
crease their profits. 


covers thoroughly the main branches of re- 
tailing,—advertising, personal selling, store 
accounting, buying and window display. As 


for the dealers, they “eat it up,” looking 


eagerly for it each month and writing let- | 


ters of complaint to the editor if it is late. 
This is “business service’ of the highest 
type. 


A Come-Back with the Aid of 
an Adjustment Bureau 
(Continued from page 25) 


during this period of time there has 
been $90,000 paid out of net profits 
of this business. 


In the handling of the trust ar- 


rangement all creditors co-operated 
to the fullest extent. The Creditors’ 
Committee consisting of W. S. Ben- 
nison of the Grocers Wholesale Com- 
pany, Charles L. Snyder, a local at- 
torney, Charles Godfrey of the Bea- 
ver Valley Milling Company, W. R. 
Johnson of the lowa Flour Company, 
and Adam Stirling of the Warfield- 
Pratt-Howell Company acted as a 
board of directors and the problems 
of the business were submitted to 
them, Mr. Neiman acting as manager 
in carrying out their directions. 
Throughout this period Mr. Ungles 
was retained as active manager of 
the business and handled the business 
as it was decided by himself and the 
creditors’ committee that it should be 
handled. To emphasize the impor- 
tance of co-operation in such situa- 
tions, it is well to mention the fact 
that during all of this period Des 
Moines has been enriched by the con- 
tinuation of a pay roll amounting to 
over one thousand dollars per week, 
and this during one of the worse 
business depressions that the city of 
Des Moines has ever faced. This 
plant at the present time employs 
42 people and operates 11 trucks, 
and did a business of a quarter of 
a million dollars last year. 


Mr. Ungles, feeling that the loy- 
alty of his customers during the try- 
ing times through which this busi- 
ness has passed, is deserving of rec- 
ognition, has recently adopted a plan 
whereby his customers divide fifty 
per cent. of the profits of the business 
among them. 


Generalities find no | 
place in this publication, but each issue | 
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A pointed colored 
pencil ready for in- 
stant use at a few 
cents annual cost. 


THIN LEADS 
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No. 10c ..... Green 
No. 10c .... Yellow 
No. 10c ... Orange 
No. 10c .... Brown 
No. 10c .. Indelible 
No. 10c .... Black 
HEAVY LEADS 
No. Sc Red 
No. Sc Blue 
| No. Sc Green 
No. fc Yellow 
No. Sc Orange 
No. Sc . . Brown 
No. Sc . Lavender 
De BOs wcnigs White 
eee 562 55 Black 


Leads 15c Tube 
Write for Quantity Prices 


Listo Pencils produced over a 
period of five years are still per- 
forming faithfully. 


LISTO PENCIL CORP. 


Alameda, California 











Norvell Takes Hold in 
Philadelphia 


HE Phila- 

delphia 
Association of 
Credit Men has 
requested John 
E. Norvell, past 
president of the 
National Asso- 
tion of Credit Men, and for many 
years active in the establishment 
and development of the credit in- 
terchange system of the N. A. 
C. M., to assist the Philadelphia 
Association to work out its inter- 
change problem. The opportunity for 
constructive work in a market of 
great importance, and the relation of 
the work to the entire National Clear- 
ance System have appealed to Mr. 
Norvell who took up the work in 
Philadelphia on June 15. 

Mr. Norvell, always active in local 
credit men’s associations, became Na- 
tional president in 1922, after being 
twice elected a National director. 

Under his chairmanship of the Na- 





tional Committee on Interchange 
Bureaus, scores of bureaus were 
established. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Reduce Expenses |r 


Protect Your Account Against a 
Unjust Charges and Expenses Ex 


Del 
Note 
by b 
: ; : ; o/s B 
VERY approved adjustment bureau affiliated with the National Association of Cred 
; , bak 
Credit Men is. equipped to file and represent your claim against the insolvent A. 
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An Adjustment Bureau Approved by the N.A.C.M., Serves Every Section 
For further information, address E. Paul Phillips, Director, Adjustment 
Bureaus Department 


National Association of Credit Men 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


E National Association of Credit 
Men, through its Adjustment Bu- 
reaus, extends to the Credit Depart- 
ments of American Business in every 
section of the United States a medium 
for co-operative protection of receivables. 
In every important commercial center 
a bureau is specially organized: 


as of June 1, 1928 


To conduct personal investigations. 

To personally adjust accounts. 

To investigate composition offers. 

To represent claims in Bankr. Cases. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 
friendly liquidations. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 
Bankruptcy Cases. 


To serve in a fiduciary capacity in the 
rehabilitation of debtor’s business. 
To collect receivables. 

Collection items are received by Bu- 
reaus with the understanding that 
should developments indicate the neces- 
sity of action for all creditors, the in- 
terest of one shall be subservient to all. 


Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as a part of your Credit Department. 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Wholesalers Board 
of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., F. C. 
DeLano, Mgr. Ee. 

Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but wholeheartedly endorsed by the National 
Association of Credit Men, and the official 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Association of 
Credit Men. 


Oakland—Adjustment Bureau of the Oakland 
A. C. M. 627 Central Bank Bildg., K. S. 
Thomson, Mgr. 
San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Association, 573 Spreckles Bldg., Carl O. 
Retsloff, Mer. 


San Francisco—Board of Trade of San Fran- 
cisco, 444 Market St., G. W. Brainard, Sec’y. 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but whole-heartedly endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and the offi- 
cial Bureau of the San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 


COLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 333 Cooper Bldg., 
James B. McKelvy, Secy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington—Ad- 


ustment Bureau of the Washington Cc 
John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA—Jacksonville—Credit Association of 
Northern Florida, P. O. Box 4433, W. B. Oliver, 
Mgr. 
Miami—Adjustment Bureau of the Southeastern 
Credit Assn. of Florida, 209 Shoreland Bldg., 
F. G. Hathaway, Mer. 


Tampa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa A. 
C. M., 5 Roberts Bldg., S. B. Owen, Mgr. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., C. L. Williamson, Mgr. 


Augusta—Adjustment Bureau of the South- 
eastern Credit Assn., 313 Southern Finance 
Bidg., M. M. Hurst, Mer. 


IDAHO—Boise—A peotmene Bureau of the Boise 


AC. M., P. O. 


ILLINOIS—Chi Adjustment Bureau of the 
Chicago A. C. M., Suite 972, Ist National Bank 
Bidg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 


INDIANA — Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank 
Bidg., C. Howard Saberton, Mer. 
Indianapolis—Adjustment Bureau of the In- 
dianapolis A. C. M., 509 Peoples Bank Bidg., 
Merritt Fields, Mgr. 

South Bend—Adjustment Bureau of the South 


Bend A. C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., J. E. Pay- 
a s-» J ay 


ox 588, H. L. Streeter, Mgr. 


1OWA—Davenport—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Davenport A. C. M., First National Bank Bldg., 
H. B. Betty, Mgr. 

Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines A. C. M., 812 Valley National Bank 
Bldg., Don E. Neiman, Mgr. 

Sioux City—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 
State A. C. M., 601 Trimble Bldg., J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mgr., P. A. Lucey, Asst. Was: 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 First 
National Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison. Mgr. 


KENTUCKY—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 
Northern Bank Bldg., Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 

ing Mgr. 

Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 
Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 
8 Louisiana Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, 301 


West Redwood Street, George J. Lochner, Mgr. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
ureau of the Boston Credit Men’s iation, 
% Chauncy St., J. M. Paul, Mer. 


Springfield—Adjustment Bureau of the West- 
ern Mass. Assoc. of Credit Men, 616 State 
Bidg.. H. E. Morton, Mer. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men, 1282 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mar. 


Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 450 House- 
man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mer. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers 
am Inc., 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. 
gr. 


Minneapolis—Collections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc., 302 Thor 
Bldg., J. L. Brown, Secy.-Treas. For Rehabili- 
tations and Liquidations see St. Paul. 


St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 
cott Bldg., W. odgers, Mgr. For Collec- 
tions and Traveling Adjuster Service, see 
Minneapolis. 


Credit 
Robie, 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 
315 Hall Bldg., C. L. Davies, Mgr. 


St. Louis—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St., 
Orville Livingston, Mer. 


MONTANA-—Billings—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. 


Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 


resslontens Association of Credit Men, Box 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 


Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men, 1122 Harney St., 
G. P. Horn, Mer. 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau of 
the North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
17 William St., Wm. H. Whitney, Mgr. 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Western New York Ad- 
justment Corpn., 704 Erie County Bank Bldg., 
L. E. Chandler, Mgr. 

New York City—New York Credit Men’s Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., M. W. 
Clark, Mer. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Credit Inter- 
change and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., of_ the 
Charlotte Association of Credit Men, 1117 Com- 
mercial Bk. Bldg., E. C. Fearrington, Mgr. 


OH10O—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial En- 
gineering Department of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. 

Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, 322 Engineers Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mar. 

Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, 244 So. Third St., J. E. 
Fagan, Mer. 

Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, National Bidg., H. W. 
Voss, Mgr. 

Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 1105 
Mahoning Bank Bidg., H. B. Doyle, Mgr. 


OKLAHOMA—Okiahoma City—Adjustment_ Bu- 
reau of the Cklahoma City Association of Credit 
— 230 Terminal Arcade Bidg., A. L. Smith, 

gr. 


OREGON—Portland—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Portland Association of Credit Men, 671 Pittock 
Block, G. W. Ingram, Mer., W. Redman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lebien Valley 
Adjustment Bureau, 403 Hunsicker Bidg., J. H. 
J. Reinhard, Mgr. 


Philadelphia—Adjustment Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 


American Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mar. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — Adjustment 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 

Association of Western Pa., 1213 Chamber of 

Commerce Bldg., H. M. Oliver, Mgr. 

Johnstown—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adjust- 

ment Bureau of The Credit Assn. of Western 

ras 632 Swank Bldg., R. H. Coleman, Dist. 
gr. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 


reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 61 Orange St., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeastern Credit Assn., 


313-15 Southern Finance Bldg., Augusta, Ga., 


offices in Columbia and Charleston, S. C 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bureau 


of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
1115 Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., J. H. Mce- 
Callum, Mer. 


Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, American National 
Bank Bldg., W. E. Bibee, Mar. 

Memphis—Adjustment Bureau of the Memphis 


Association of Credit Men, P. O. Box 211, E 
N. Dietler. 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Interchange 


& Adjustment Bureau, 
Bldg., Vernor Hall, Mgr. 


El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples Bldg., 
James Neeson, Mgr. 

Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 433 First National 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mar. 

San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 313 Alamo 


National Bank Blidg., Henry A. Hirschberg, 
Mgr. 


Suite 725, Santa Fe 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 


the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, Mer. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau of 


the Lynchburg Association of Credit Men, 405 
Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgr., Mrs. M. A. 
Blair, Asst. Mgr. a 

Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men (Branch 
Office of Richmond Credit Interchange & Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc.), 1210 Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Shelton N. Woodard. 
Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
Mgr., 208-10 State Planters 


Interchange & 
: Abernethy, 
k. Bldg. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau of 


Seattle Merchants Association, 314 
Bldg., H. S. Gaunce, Mgr. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 
Realty Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 
802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y. 


Colman 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. 


Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Bldg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. 
Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National Bank 
Bidg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. 
Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
eran Bureau, Bailey Bldg., C. B. Smith, 
Mgr. 

Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State'Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg., 
Lee H. Henkel, Mar. 


Bureau 

of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 

Lo Mayer Bldg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive 
gr. 


Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., C. W. 
Shekey, Mar. 

Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Central 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, 311-12 
First Natl. Bank, C. D. Breon, Mgr. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON SER- 
VICES SEE OFFICIAL .DIRECTORY OF 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
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CREDIT MONTHIy 


A DECLARATION OF CREDIT INDEPENDENCE — 
YOUR CERTIFICATE OF THE INSTITUTE— 
BEGIN NOW TO STUDY FOR A 


BETTER CREDIT POSITION 


Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 

1 is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute 3 UP" Credit "Men Its educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class oom courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses tional Institute of Credit 
are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course’ consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 

Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 

American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of | Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full in- 
formation. 


Ie. Frank A. Fatt 
NaTIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit Dept. 7 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation wvdlvany the i 


Certificates The National Institute of Credit gives ty 

Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Cg, 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who haw 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


Credits and Collections 
Economics 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com 

ues the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 

additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in th 
following subjects: 


Law of Contegete, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 


Law a Bankraptcy 
Rego eae Derdss Goch 
orei rade a ‘or redit 
Credit’ Resea rch 


Associates and Fellows in Credit Senteats ws 

awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of 

— credit experience become Associates of the Nation) 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senia 

Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit 
rience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
ellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


1 i The educational work of the Institute & 
Organization under the direction of the Director ol 
nm, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of 1 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the Nation 
eee co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute cours 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand core 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses. and registration blanks. 
courses are $20.00 each or $35.00 if taken together. This is a 
cost. The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of distinc 
alue to you in any business. en new policies are to bt 
sorted. modern business turns to the man who is thoro 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon tofay, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the i stitute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stone 
of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


New York City 


Summer Study Leads to Autumn Advancement 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 




















ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME— 


History proves that Rome’s great strength lay in governmental and com- 
mercial standardization. Only recently have modern roads been standardized. 
Rome standardized her roads two thousand years ago. When the Roman Em- 
perors allowed their system of standardization to crumble—Rome crumbled. 

The same principles of standardization that have made systems and coun- 
tries great have been used by the National Association of Credit Men in stand- 
ardizing for its members forms that will bring increased efficiency and savings 
in credit instruments and transactions. 


[TWO GREAI 
SIMPLE ENVELOPE FORM RECIPROCAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT TRADE INQUIRY BLANK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
OF__. 
TO THE CONCERN NAMED ON ADDRESS SIDE OF THIS BLANK 


For the soruee of obtauniung merchandne trom you on credit wr make the inowing statement m@ wring intendmg 
Vat you showkd rey thereon respecting Our hancial condst sor. ax 0 iain 2180 Roscoe Street, Chicago, lll.,.......scercereeeeeeees 10 
some Usmerruns | tare | Conte KiNOLY GIVE US BELOW YOUR EXPERIENCE wirn 


OWING For MERCHANDISE | ‘ — __—_ Business. 
On Open Ase " es or Acceptances, 
rot due — = a 


Om Open Account, Noves or Acceptar . * : 

past dui i From whom we have __ —_______ order for $. 
OWING FOR BORROWED MONEY ' ! 

Te Bana _ 


ndveate whether Bret or 


Notes and Accepnances (olirctater 
{0 At Market Value ALL INFORMATION WILL BE CONSIDERED STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

VO At con ‘To Friends, Reletives and Others Yours truly, 
‘Teal Quick Assotm_ Liens of Chatte! Martenges on Merchandise | RICHMANN & COMPANY 
Mochunery, Furtures and Equipment ee - 


“ oe } Mortgages on Real Estate____ 


at See ee 7 Ouber Listaintes —___ 


O08 Oe 


Total Ansets 





—_— 


Sold since intel 
ae a 
7 Equpment cme Largest amount owingrecently $0... Prompt and satsslactory 
Total amount now owing... . $2 SE Slow bet collectible 


Insurance on Reaj Estate + 
Lite Insurance for benefit of the 
Company= + - 


& 
= 
& 
= 
3 
3 
» 
a 


—— | Slow and unsatisfactory 
Other information __.\Days slow 


‘What books of account do you keep? 

Are your books of account audited? 

When drd you take last inventory” — Dre you take mventery at cost or 

Tues your inventory unctude merchandise on Consignment of conditional tales 

Do you hold any merchandise on conugnment or cond»uonal wale? ____ . —_—— Notes paid at maternity 

Js any machinery oF equipment held on conditions! sale or mint 10 tee poet there § 

What amount of your accounts, notes and acceptances are pede: 

I any creduory are secured by Leen or Chatel Morigages stat Collected by 
comes fem aoreay 

For what amounts are you uabie as endorver. surety or guarantor’ § _ rt 


Name and addres of your hank 7 Se nn RITURN THiS TO US 
—————_———————— 


— =qomee ——— Acanpts C. 0. D.'s promptly 
Settles by Trade Acceptances 


GgzuINOAA SI AdOTAANA ON 





_.. Account secured 


ARENAS Makes soyest clasms 


accurate and truthtul [1 dociones state of my (our) financial condtun on Ue 


— Since Wat Ume ihere hes been ng matenai untavorame change un my our 
nge takes piace | (we) wu give you notce Unt such mutwe is gveR, you 


- —Town.. magne ms 


Dated x___ 


ee a 
(Name of Firm of Corporaumn, 


ease (Actual size 542 x 7) 


Poe mes 
fa erences eam ernem coma omens @ 


(Actual size 1034 x 7) PRICES DELIVERED 


PRICES DELIVERED (Furnished Only with imprint—Exclusively 
IMPRINTED UNIMPRINTED for Members) 


500 3.75 
1000 6.90 


2500-5000 6.90 per 1000, less 5% dis. 
No imprint order less than 250 5000 or over 6.90 per 1000, less 10% dis. 


THREE WISE THINGS TO DO: 


Ask for a folio of sample standard torms! 
Save trom 20% to 40% by using tandard N.A.C.M. forms! 


o 
Order Immediately any forms you need! 


Standardization is Strength 


National Association of Credit Men One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


















































) (oDERN facilities for 
A passenger and freight 
handling are important elements 


in the maintenance of our busi- 
ness structure. 


The vast capital engaged in 
transportation, and the credit 
employed in the transaction of 
business call for protection which 
insurance alone can supply. 


The Red Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy denotes Security 
First. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


lew York ° From « drawing by Hugh Ferriss 
New ¥ ork Ce ntral Bldg. Courtesy James Stewart (> Co., Inc., Builders. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAR® 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milten Dargen, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwia W. Law, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. — 





